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PREAMBLE. 





ARCHIBALD Conway, a fair-haired, smooth-faced boy, with eyes of the 
most heavenly blue—Past President of the Oxford Union and the heir 
to an Earldom—was one of those pure and passionate souls whose 
scatter-brained theories of life and government are the natural butt 
and scorn of level-headed politicians. For one so young he had seen 
a great many strange things, and been in a great many strange 
places. He had crossed St. George’s Channel in an Irish cattle 
boat (the horror of it!) He had passed a night in a common lodging- 
house in Spitalfields ; he had spent the following night at a ball given 
by the wife of an American millionaire. He had solaced with a 
mouthful of brandy the last hours of a Balaclava veteran, whom he 
had discovered in the wilderness of the Old Kent Road, and he had 
attended a full-dress levée held by the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Horse Guards. He had heard the story of the Bishop, who, observing 
at a dinner party the monstrous décollettage which seemed to be the 
universal fashion, declared that he had never seen any such sight since 
he was weaned ; and he had gazed upon half-naked women and girls 
hammering bits of iron into nails and chains at Cradley Heath for 
8d. a day. 

These varied experiences had developed in the mind of the 
Honourable Archibald Conway a number of perplexing problems. It 
seemed to him that there must be something wrong in a sociai system 
presenting such violent contrasts ;. that in so powerful a community as 

. the British—possessing unlimited wealth, not deficient in the humane 
instincts of philanthropy, organised into omnipotent political forces, 
and led by statesmen whose ability and integrity have never been 
equalled—there must be found a solution of the great question 
involved in the inequality of lot among his fellow creatures, an 
inequality best described as superfluous comfort on the one hand, and 
superfluous misery on the other. 
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Archibald Conway had only one man in whom he reposed 
absolute confidence—such is the reticence and self-isolation of youth. 
Mr. Almeric St. John, M.P., was very much Archie’s senior, and being 
the reverse of Archie in temperament, was profoundly saturated with 
old-fashioned ideas. The two fell into a habit of taking long walks 
together amid various scenes in various countries, and their conver- 
sations are here set down for the benefit of anyone who is willing to 
be benefited by them. 
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AMBLE I.—SocIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
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They were pacing along the famous Corniche Road, which forms 
the main highway from Southern France into Italy, and were lost in 
silence as they contemplated the snowy summits of the Maritime Alps 
on the one hand, and the fathomless blue of the Mediterranean on the 
other. From time to time large gaps seemed to be scooped out of the 
cliffs on the edge of which they wandered, and the harbours of Nice, 
Villefranche, and Monaco opened out their broad vista of placid sea 
and marble precipice before their eyes. In front of them the imposing 
height of La Turbie, crowned with its antiquated fort, shut out the 
view into the wider country beyond. 

The younger man was the first to break the silence. 

“* Sir,” he said, “‘ what is the first necessity of man ? ” 

“ Work,” replied St. John. 

‘* No,” said the other, “‘ not work, but food, and therein lies the 
whole philosophy of social reform.” 

“‘T should like to hear how you make that out,” said the elder of 
the two. 

‘*Man was bidden to eat of the fruit of the tree before he was 
compelled to seek the increase of the field,’ said Archie; and the 
elder man bowed a silent assent. It was not much of an argument, 
perhaps, but it sounded well. 

** You see,’’ continued Archie, ‘‘ what troubles one most in the 
present condition of Society, is the existence of hundreds of thousands 
of human beings in a condition of chronic starvation, side by side with 
all the plenty, the comfort and the luxury that money can buy. It 
may be that those who possess the money and enjoy the luxury, owe 
these advantages to their own self-denial, industry and intelligence, 
and that those who exist on the borderland of starvation simply have 
to thank their own idleness and vice for the circumstances amid which 
they live. -But we must take the facts as we find them, and en- 
deavour, if we can, to provide a remedy. There can be no difference of 
opinion, I think, upon the fact that this existence of unlimited wealth 
alongside the most hopeless and squalid destitution that the world has 
ever seen, constitutes not only a social scandal, but a public danger.” 
“Then,” said St. [@A@js"°Rpuld you propose to take from the 
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‘“‘ By no means,” said the younger man. ‘“ Stated in these terms, 
the remedy is far too crude, and would only increase the evil it seeks 
to diminish. The question, to my mind, is not one of money, but of 
method.” 

“‘Very epigrammatically spoken, but not quite practical.” 

“‘ Possibly, but in order to effect something practical, we must 
first of all bring about an entire reversal of the ideas which at present 
govern legislation. Let me give you a glimpse of what I mean, and it 
is only a glimpse, as you will discover by-and-bye. Society in its 
wisdom has set down certain acts as crimes, such as theft and murder. 
The reason why these acts are set down as crimes, is because Society 
has banded itself together for the protection of property and life. 
Society has entered into a compact under which its combined force is 
exercised against the free will of the individual. In a primitive state 
the right of the individual to thieve and slay was never denied, and the 
right exists to-day as it did in primeval times, although the 
opportunities have been circumscribed. I recognise no natural law 
against robbery, or murder, or rebellion, but I do admit that Society 
is justified in protecting itself against these violent acts on the part of 
individuals. I am willing to assume for the sake of argument that 
Society is entitled, by means of the policeman and the gaoler, the 
judge and the hangman, to protect itself against the marauding 
criminal. But, consider, Sir, whether Society, while using all its 
enormous forces against the one comparatively helpless unit, does not 
owe to that unit a duty which it has hitherto failed to recognise.” 

“IT confess I do not quite follow you,” said St. John. 

“Then I will be more explicit. I take the case of a man who, 
whether he be incapable or vicious, unfortunate or idle, improvident or 
criminal, is in want of food. _I say it is the duty of the State to feed 
that man, not only as an act of charity, but as an act of duty—not 
only in the interests of Society itself, but in the reciprocal performance 
of an obligation which Society lays upon him. You cannot expect a 
hungry man to be honest, much less to work.” 

“ But,” said St. John, “ you are striking at the very foundations 
of political economy—in fact, at all the principles which have 
regulated social government during the Christian era.” 

“‘ Not so,”’ said Archie; ‘‘ Christ was the greatest social law-giver 
that ever lived, and it is because we have departed from His teaching 
that we are now confronted with this terrific problem of the existence 
of the very rich, side by side with the very poor. Anything more 
un-Christian than the present state of Society in England it is 
impossible to conceive, and on my honour as an English gentleman, I 
say that if I were to appear in England at this moment as a new 
Christ, I would consent to be crucified anew could I, by such a 
sacrifice, remedy the wrong I see around me.” 

“Your ideas,” said St. John, “are exceedingly original, and, let 


me add, if I may do so without offence, revolutionary.” 
° 1* 
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“If they had not been so, I would not have troubled you with 
them,” said the younger man, smiling. ‘I have often thought that 
the only effectual forces in nature worthy the respect of a thinking man 
are those of the earthquake and the volcano. They are violent, no doubt, 
but they lead to substantial results. I am told that the plains of 
Portugal have been tenfold more fertile since Lisbon was destroyed ; 
and the overwhelming of Pompeii and Herculaneum entombed, if it did 
nothing else, more human wickedness than has ever been known since 
the days of Sodom and Gomorrah. And, if you remember, Sodom 
and Gomorrah themselves were destroyed by fire and brimstone.” 

“‘ But let us come to something practical,” said St. John. “‘ Have 
you any schemes for your proposed regeneration of Society?” 

“Not schemes, but dreams,” said Archibald. ‘They are dreams 
of a condition of Society in which the strong will help the weak ; in 
which those who dwell in high places will help those who are cast 
down ; in which the gifted and the gilded will help the guilty and the 
galled; in which, while compelling the individual’s obedience to the 
ordinances of Society, Society will recognise its duty to the individual. 
To begin with, the presence of a starving human being in a land of 
plenty is,to my mind, a monstrous anomaly.” 

“‘ Are you so great a sentimentalist,” said St. John, ‘‘ as to believe 
in the absolute sanctity of a human life? Do you not agree with 
Talleyrand, who, when a man came to him begging for an office, and 
saying, ‘ You know I must live,’ replied, ‘ Je n’en vots pas la necesstté ?’” 

“The sanctity of human life, as you call it, is purely a question 
of degree. Is there any nobler spectacle in history than that of Sir 
John Moore and of Nelson dying in the moment of victory—of Father 
Damian perishing by inches among the lepers of Molokai— 
of the Princess Alice yielding up her life to save that of her daughter 
—and of many more who have sacrificed themselves in order to 
preserve the honour and the lives of others? On the other hand, is 
there any act of justice more justified than that which consigns to the 
axe or the hangman those who are guilty of assaults upon the lives 
and liberties of their fellow creatures? For the sanctity of human 
life, as an abstract proposition, I have no sympathy. When a patriot 
offers his breast to the bullets of an enemy, or when a criminal bares 
his neck to the rope of the hangman, I recognise the fact that here is 
a sacrifice of human life which needs no justification. But to die of 
starvation in the heart of London, hopeless, helpless, homeiess, while 
all around there might be obtained succour a thousand times greater 
than the need, seems to me a fate deserved by no man, woman, or 
child in God’s universe. 

* But,” said St. John, “‘you must remember that when people starve 
in a country like England, it is largely the result of their own failings; 
want of industry or thrift, or falling into the drinking habit, for 
instance ; and are we to contend that Society is bound to help such 
people out of their trouble ?” 
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“Sir,” said Archibald, “‘here we come to the very first of my 
revolutionary proposals. I care not whether the human creature in 
distress be a profligate or a prostitute, a drunkard or a debtor, a 
criminal or a cadger; the deeper sunken he or she is in the slough of 
distress and degradation, the more claim has he or she on the help of 
the social organisation to which they belong. At present all our laws 
and usages are framed upon the theory of oppressing the oppressed. 
All that must be changed. Instead of repression, we must try rescue.” 

‘Are you not afraid,” said St. John, “‘ of pauperising the whole 
community by the methods you suggest ?” 

“Not at all—there is via media. I look for a remedy, not to any 
exceptional measure, but simply to the reciprocal acknowledgment of 
what the Man owes to Society and what Society owes to the Man.” 

By this time the sun was setting behind the promontory of Cap 
Martin, and reflecting its hues of peach-bloom over the heights of 
Corsica. Almeric St. John and his friend discovered the desolate 
slopes that led to the Condamine, and parted with a “ good night” to 
each other, and to the Padre whom they met on his way to the 
Lazaretto which nestles by the Church on the hill. 


AMBLE 2.—FEED THE HUNGRY. 


The white squat Church of San Matheo at Monaco is not one of the 
ecclesiastical ornaments of the Riviera. In antiquity it compares favour- 


ably even with the ancient edifice which crowns the heights above San 
Remo, while it further resembles that Church in having as its next door 
neighbour a mouldy and half-ruined Lazaretto. No lepers are to be 
found in these hospitals to-day, and portions of the buildings are 
occupied by nuns, but the purpose for which they were originally built 
suggested an idea to Archibald Conway’s mind as again, in company 
with his friend St. John, he proceeded to explore the little-known 
country which forms the Hinterland of the Rivieran slopes. 

“‘ They did well to take care of the lepers,” said Archie. 

‘* Of course,” replied the elder man, “ or else the lepers would have 
contaminated the whole community.” 

‘*And are there no moral lepers,” Archie went on, “‘ who are 
allowed to go at large, who spread their disease all around them, but 
who, instead of being isolated and cured, instead of being treated as 
the unhappy and stricken victims of a moral plague, are regarded as 
outcasts and criminals ? ” 

“No doubt you are right again,” said St. John, “‘ but I don’t see 
what is to be done with such creatures.” 

‘It is not what is to be done with those who unfortunately afflict 
us by their existence now, so much as the prevention of any such class 
coming into being in the future. Now, my contention is that if you want 
to effect any real improvement in the moral nature of a man you must 
begin with his physical nature, and this brings me back to my original 
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proposition as to food. Certainly there are hundreds of scoundrels 
who have never known the want of a meal, but they do not come into 
my category. They are wrong-doers of intention, and not of circum- 
stances.” 

“ A distinction of great importance,” assented St. John. 

“* Now, perhaps you may be interested in hearing of a little scheme 
which I have had in my mind a long while, and which I believe would 
in an incredibly short time, and with as little trouble, entirely revolu- 
tionise the whole of our social problems. You remember, of course, 
the part which the demand for national workshops has played in the 
revolutionary dramas of France. In pursuance of my conviction that 
man’s first want is not work, but food, I would establish not national 
workshops, but national restaurants.” 

“‘ Surely that is a very droll idea,” interposed St. John, a suspicion 
of a smile flitting across his handsome and thoughtful features. 

‘So are a good many of my ideas, I am afraid,” returned the 
young man, “ but you shall at all events hear the history of this one. 
You remember my having told you of a night I spent in a common 
lodging-house in the East End of London. No”—continued Archie, 
with a deprecating nod, as he saw a question rising to the lips of his 
friend—‘“ I am no imitator of the Amateur-Casual. I did not go to 
Spitalfields in search of ‘copy.’ I was not inspired by any motive of 
philanthropy. I was not even practising the noble art of ‘ slumming.’ 
I went entirely unaccompanied by fashionable ladies or meek-eyed 
curates, or unnecessary scraps of clothing, or tracts, or any of the other 
usual paraphernalia. I did not want to do anybody any good. I took 
my fourpenny doss out of pure, unadulterated, vulgar, brutal curiosity. 
I found the apartment to which I was shown scrupulously clean in 
itself. You could have eaten your dinner off the floor, and the white- 
wash on the walls was simply brilliant. Thirty or forty palliasses were 
laid along the ground in rows, giving the place somewhat the appear- 
ance of a cemetery without the grave-stones. On most of the palliasses 
there was a second mound, and this on close inspection you discovered 
to be a human being. It was here that the filth began. I will not 
harrow your sensitive soul by a detailed rendering of this part of the 
picture. The really interesting experience I had began with daybreak. 
I saw haggard men and debauched women, hoary-headed sinners and 
youthful profligates, hardened thieves and men who simply seemed to 
be down on their luck, arrayed in every variety of the habiliments of 
their class, from the shabby genteel down to the shapeless rags which 
were only held together by ingenious workmanship in pins and bits of 
string. I say I saw these creatures file past me as I lay on my 
palliasse sleeping the sleep which is popularly known as ‘ with one eye 
open.’ And then the thought came into my mind that the moment 
their sleep was over, these thieves and beggars and prostitutes were 
expected by Society to go forth into the world and make an honest 
living. Should they fail to do so, Society is ready, with its policemen 
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and magistrates, its workhouses and gaols, to put in force every 
conceivable method of sending them from bad to worse. To be driven 

from every respectable citizen’s door, to be cuffed and hustled into the 
street, to be tracked and spied upon during every minute of the day— 
this was the treatment for which these miserable outcasts must be 
prepared. Now, I ask you—is this reasonable? Is it fair to 
expect people who are reduced to the lowest stage of physical 
degradation, of moral and material resource—is it fair to ask them 
to fulfil at a moment’s notice all the exacting and arduous duties 
which civilised Society imposes on its members? There was one poor 
fellow in the lodging-house crowd whose case will serve as an example. 
He had reposed on a palliasse adjoining mine. About seven o’clock 
he arose, rubbed his eyes, and yawned in a sort of weary awakening ; 
then he shook his rags about him, and with a look of the most 
woe-begone dejection in his eyes, shuffled himself out into the street. 

He had exhausted all the hospitality to which he was entitled in the 
lodging-house unless he happened to have in his pocket a bit of rasher 
left over from his superfluous stock of the previous day. In that case 
he was free to make use of the common frying-pan and the common 

fire. I followed this man, however, and noticed that he went straight 

out—whither, God only knows! It was a bitterly bleak morning, and 
the unfortunate fellow had to face it on an empty stomach. Now is it 
not evident that this man’s first impulse must have been to beg or, 
steal, whichever happened to be most convenient? The idea of 
looking for honest employment never entered his mind. Who would 
give him work in his condition, and what work was he capable of 
doing? And even if work were given him, how would he manage to 
tide over the interval which must elapse before the work was done and 
paid for? What chance had he of making even the faintest progress 
along the path which might lead him out of his state of utter 
helplessness, hopelessness, and barbarism ?”’ 

“It is a terrible picture,” remarked St. John. ‘‘ It seems to have 
absolutely no bright feature.” 

“ But it might have. I advocate the establishment in all large 
centres of population, and especially in London, of free breakfasts at 
the public cost, of which anyone, the vilest of the vile, or the lowest 
of the low, should be invited to partake. To these institutions everyone 
might go every morning of their lives if they would, and get a good 
square meal to start the day upon.” 

‘*‘ Ham and eggs, or a sole, or perhaps devilled kidneys, eh ? ”’ 

“Reserve your scoffing,” continued the young man, “until you 
have heard all I have to say. Now, I have taken some trouble to work 
out this little problem to something like a practical solution, and I 
find that a pound of whole-meal bread, of coarse but nutritious quality, 
and a pint of good hot cocoa, can be provided for a penny. That is 
the breakfast I propose to give away. It should be absolutely free to 
all, and the places of distribution should be opened at daybreak all 
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the year round. I can imagine my forlorn neighbour of the doss- 
house stepping forth into the street with a positively jaunty air 
inspired by the knowledge that in a few moments he will be regaling 
himself with a substantial hunch of bread, rendered succulent and 
toothsome by the grateful and comforting cocoa. The thought at 
once puts hope into him, while the meal itself gives him pluck and 
heart. He is no longer under an impulse to go upon the prowl. If 
anyone has a wheel to turn, or a plank to saw, or a horse’s bridle to 
hold, or a yard to sweep, or even a cesspool to empty, here is the man 
for it. By this simple process you completely revolutionise the poor 
devil’s views of life.” 

“But surely,” queried St. John, ‘‘ you don’t propose that the 
State, or even the public authorities, should provide this free provender 
to the millions of idle and vicious people who infest our large cities ? 
It is a monstrous proposition, and would impose a fearful tax upon the 
industrious for the benefit of the idle.” 

“Sir,” replied Conway, “ I believe you are entirely wrong in your 
figures, and I certainly object to the word ‘infest.’ These people 
have just as much right to be where they are as you or I have to the 
places we occupy; and, moreover, allow me to amend your nomen- 
clature of the subject by stating that I want to bring the healthy and 
prosperous to the relief of the weak and unfortunate. With regard to 
the figures, I do not think you will find in all London 100,000 people 
—men, women, and children—in the condition I have described; for 
although there are plenty of poor and struggling people only one 
remove from that condition, the difference is quite sufficient to draw a 
sharp dividing line between those who would come for the free 
breakfast and those who would not. Let us take the probable number 
for London at 100,000. One hundred thousand pennies amount to a 
daily sum of £467 13s. 4d., or a yearly sum of about £170,000. Call 
the whole expense in round figures £200,000 a year, and what is that 
for London? A flea-bite. And what would London get in return? 
An almost absolute removal of the danger and disgrace that inevitably 
attend the presence of a large body of people reduced to the lowest 
stage of want and abasement. The almost total loss of self-respect, of 
all sense of responsibility, of honest impulses, of industrious habits, 
and the eternal hunger gnawing at their vitals, while all around they 
see not only plenty and comfort, but the most lavish luxury—these 
circumstances make the people of whom I have been talking an 
exceedingly dangerous class. | My simple pound of bread and pint of 
cocoa would make them cease to be dangerous, and send them on the 
road to reclamation. The petty thefts from shops and stalls which 
are perpetrated by the thousand every day, and of which no one ever 
hears anything, because in nearly all instances the shopkeepers are too 
humane to prosecute, or the thief gets clean away with his booty, 
would undoubtedly be greatly diminished, while the swarms of dirty 
ravenous beggars, who scour the London suburbs every morning, 
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would disappear as if by magic. Their place would perhaps be taken 
to a large extent by men on the look-out for an odd job, and that is 
precisely the result I wish to bring about. I believe, also, that the 
tendency will be for the 100,000, or whatever figure we may start at, 
to be a steadily decreasing number.” 

“I cannot say that I am persuaded either of the wisdom or 
practicability of your scheme,” remarked St. John, “‘ but, at all events, 
I will not scoff at it again. I think the central idea of it is sound, 
namely, that it is hopeless to impose the conventional obligations of 
Society upon a poor wretch whose only possession is an empty 
stomach.” 

‘“‘ Of course,” returned Archibald, after a pause, ‘‘ there is plenty 
of food in the country for all. London is probably supplied with food 
enormously in excess of its requirements. Not to speak of the 
barbarous waste that goes on in almost every household, owing to 
ignorance of the nature and uses of the various commodities, it is 
worth remembering that tons upon tons of meat perish before they can 
reach the consumer, that vast quantities of fish are condemned at 
Billingsgate daily, and that loads of fruit and vegetables meet with a 
like fate at Covent Garden. I do not say that all this waste can be 
prevented. Some of it is, no doubt, due to the difficulties incidental to 
the package and transport of such perishable goods, but let me point 
out that, however abundant the supply of food may be, you cannot 
under present conditions bring together the man without a penny in 
his pocket and the food which would satisfy his hunger, and which now 
is utterly wasted. The fishmongers of Billingsgate will not give him so 
much as a herring, although they may have tons of fish that are 
certainly doomed to rot; and I dare say that if he picked up so 
much as a cabbage-leaf in Covent Garden, he would get himself into 
serious trouble. All this, however, though interesting, is a little 
outside the subject.” 

“‘T will think the matter over carefully,” said St. John, “‘ but if I 
were to rise in my place in Parliament and propose a Bill to give effect 
to your scheme, what do you think my fellow legislators and my 
constituents would say ?” 

“‘ Never mind what they would say,” replied Archibald—‘ do it!” 


RoBERT DENNIS. 
(To be continued.) 





Polar Exploration II 


AND now, having briefly described the history of Arctic discovery— 
so full of stirring and fearless deeds of well-nigh insuperable dangers 
and difficulties encountered and overcome—let us pass on to the 
nature of these silent and ice-bound regions. 

In most accounts of Arctic voyages we almost invariably find 
the narrator dwelling on the absolute silence of the Polar regions. 
This characteristic seems to be the one which most impresses itself 
on the imagination of man; and truly there must be something 
wonderful and awe-inspiring in such silence. Again and again we 
find Dr. Nansen dwelling on it. The sense of the absolute loneliness 
around at times becomes almost intolerable. ‘‘ Unseen and untrodden 
under their spotless mantle of ice the rigid Polar regions sleep the 
profound sleep of death from the earliest dawn of time,” he writes. 
This silence is intensified during the long Polar night which extends 
for months, when the sun never appears above the horizon. But 
ever and anon it is rudely broken by the ice-pressure—a natural 
phenomenon which all Polar explorers unite in describing as being 
as awe-inspiring as the earthquake itself. In ‘‘ Farthest North” 
Dr. Nansen has very graphically described it. ‘‘ Such an ice-conflict,” 
he says, “is undeniably a stupendous spectacle. It begins with a 
gentle crack and moan along side of the ship, which gradually sounds 
louder in every key. Now it is a high plaintive note, now it is a snarl. 
The noise steadily grows till it is like all the pipes of an organ.” And 
again he writes :—‘“‘ The ice is pressing and cracking around us with a 
noise like thunder. It is piling itself up into long walls and heaps 
high enough to reach a good way up the rigging. One feels oneself to 
be in the presence of Titanic forces ; and it is easy to understand how 
timid souls may be overawed and feel as if nothing could stand before 
it; for when the packing begins in earnest it seems as if there could be 
no spot on the earth’s surface left unshaken. First you hear a sound 
like the thundering rumble of an earthquake far away on the great 
waste; then you hear it in several places always coming nearer and 
nearer. The silent ice-world re-echoes with thunder; nature’s giants 
are awakened to the battle. The ice cracks on every side of you, and 
begins to pile itself up, all of a sudden you too find yourself in the 
midst of the struggle. There are howlings and thunderings around 
you ; you feel the ice trembling and hear it rumbling under your feet, 
there is no peace anywhere. In the semi-darkness you can see it 
piling and tossing itself up into high ridges nearer and nearer you. 
Floes, ten, twelve, fifteen feet thick, are broken and flung on the top of 
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each other as if they were feather-weights. They are quite near you 
now, and you jump away to save your life. But the ice splits in 
front of you, a black gulf opens, and water streams up. You turn 
in another direction ; but there through the dark you can just see a 
ridge of moving ice-blocks coming towards you. You try another 
direction, but there it is the same. All round there is thundering and 
roaring as of some enormous water-fall, with explosions like cannon 
salvoes. Still nearer you it comes. The floe you are standing on gets 
smaller and smaller; water pours over it; there can be no escape 
except by scrambling over the ice-blocks to get to the other side of the 
pack. But now the disturbance begins to calm down and is lost by 
degrees in the distance.” 


“ The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around ; 
It creaked and growled and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound.” 


Bleak and desolate indeed are these regions, but they are not destitute 
of a beauty all their own. In summer it is’wonderful in what high 
latitudes flowers bloom. When off Cape Chelyuskin, the northern- 
most portion of the Old World’s Continent, Nansen wrote :— 
“ Beautiful flowers smile to us here and there among the sand mounds 
—the one message from a brighter world in this land of fogs.” There 
must be a beauty too in the absolute purity and spotlessness of every- 
thing around. 

But it is at night that their beauty is greatest. ‘‘ Nothing more 
wonderfully beautiful,’ writes Nansen, “‘can exist than the Arctic 
night. It is dreamland painted in the imagination’s most delicate 
tints; it is colour etherealised. One shade melts into the other, so 
that you cannot tell where one ends and the other begins, and yet they 
are all there. No forms, it is all faint dreamy colour music, a far- 
away long drawn out melody on muted strings. The sky is like an 
enormous cupola, blue at the zenith, shading down into green, and then 
into lilac and violet at the edges. Over the ice-field there are cold 
violet-blue shadows, with lighter pink tints, where a ridge here and there 
catches the last reflection of the vanished day. Up in the blue of the 
cupola shine the stars, speaking peace, as they always do, those 
unchanging friends. In the south stands a large irregular moon, 
encircled by a light yellow ring and light golden clouds floating on the 
blue background. Presently Aurora Borealis shakes over the vault of 
Heaven its glittering veil of silver, changing now to yellow, now to green, 
now to red. It spreads, it contracts again, in restless change, next it 
breaks into waving many folded bands of shining silver, over which 
shoot billows of glittering rays; and then the glory vanishes. Presently 
it shimmers in tongues of flame over the very zenith, and then again it 
shoots a bright light up from the horizon until the whole melts away 
in the moonlight. Here and there are left a few waving streamers of 
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light vague as a foreboding—they are the dust from Aurora’s glittering 
cloak. But now it is growing again; new lightnings shoot up and 
the endless game begins afresh.”” Inexpressibly glorious indeed must 
be this Aurora Borealis—the Northern Lights flashing in matchless 
power and beauty over the sky in all the colours of the rainbow. 
Here is how Nansen describes it again :—“ The prevailing one at first 
was yellow, but that gradually flickered over into green, and then a 
sparkling ruby-red began to show at the bottom of the rays on the 
under side of the arch, soon spreading over the whole arch. And now 
from the far away western horizon a fiery serpent writhes itself up over 
the sky, shining brighter and brighter and brighter as it came. It 
splits up into three, all brilliantly glittering. Then the colours change. 
The serpent to the south turned almost ruby red with spots of yellow, 
the one in the middle yellow, and the one to the north greenish white. 
Sheaths of rays swept along the side of the serpent, driven through the 
ether-like waves before a storm of wind. They sway backwards and 
forwards, now strong, now fainter again. The whole sky is ablaze 
with it. But it is brightest in the south. High up in that direction 
glow waving masses of fire.’ Again he writes of this same phe- 
nomenon :—‘ The glowing fire-masses had divided into glistening 
many coloured bands, which were writhing and twisting across the 
sky both in the south and north. The rays sparkled with the purest 
most crystalline colours, chiefly violet, red, and ermine, and the clearest 
green. Most frequently the rays of the arch were red at the ends, and 
changed higher up into sparkling green, which quite at the top turned 
darker and went over into blue or violet before disappearing in the 
blue of the sky, It was an endless phantasmagoria of sparkling 
colour, surpassing anything that one can dream.” 

Wonderful, too, and impressive in the highest degree must be the 
spectacle of the departing sun at the beginning of the winter night.— 
“To-day,” writes Nansen, ‘‘we took solemn farewell of the sun. Half 
of its disc showed at noon for the last time above the edge of the ice 
in the south, a flattened body with a dull red glow, but no heat.” 
And again: ‘‘ Low on the horizon in the south-west there is the flush 
of the sun—a dark fierce red, as if of blood aglow with all life’s 
smouldering longings, low and far-off like the dreamland of youth. 
Higher in the sky it melts into orange, and that into green and pale 
blue; and then comes deep blue, star-sown, and then infinite space 
where no dawn will ever break.” 

But although the Polar regions are so bleak and bare, and have 
been so for thousands of years, it is probable—indeed we have proof— 
that they were not always so. Here and there explorers have come 
across traces of forest which must have once luxuriantly flourished 
in this part of the world. In the north of Greenland, for example, a 
large forest has been found beneath glaciers more than a thousand feet 
below the surface of the sea. How many years ago this period was 
we cannot exactly tell ; but during it the climate must have been as 
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warm and genial as that found in the middle of Europe at the present 
time. Very different was the animal life from what it is at present. 
The remains of that huge ancestor of the elephant, the mammoth, 
have been found in many parts of the tundras of Siberia; and for a 
long time a trade in mammoth ivory—superior to elephant ivory—has 
been carried on. To show what a wonderful preserver cold is, the 
entire bodies of mammoths have been found in a frozen state, the flesh 
still perfectly fresh, and when thawed, greedily devoured by dogs ; and 
this in spite of the thousands of years which must have passed since 
the animal itself was alive. In fact we have much evidence to show 
that the climate of our earth all over has undergone considerale 
change; and that its surface has been not a little altered even since 
man began to inhabit it. This has been accounted for by the fact that 
the solar world with all its planets is revolving slowly round some 
other greater sun. In this way the earth is constantly entering into 
new regions of space, and as space is not all equally strewn with stars, 
the difference affects the climate of the earth, making it at one time 
warmer and at another time colder. In this way what is known as 
the glacial period, a period during which most of Europe was reduced 
to a condition resembling that of the Arctic regions, may be explained. 

But at the same time there is a steady decrease in the heat of the 
sun, which will ultimately convert this whole world into a lifeless ice- 
bound planet. Here is the reflection of Dr. Nansen on the subject :— 
“Slowly and imperceptibly the heat of the sun declines, ‘and the 
temperature of the earth sinks by equally slow degrees. Thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, millions of years pass away, glacial epochs 
come and go; but the heat still grows ever less; little by little these 
drifting masses of ice extend far and wide, ever towards more southern 
shores, and no one notices it, but at last all the seas of earth become 
one unbroken mass of ice. Life has vanished from its surface, and is to 
be found in the ocean depths alone. But the temperature continues 
to fall, the ice grows thicker and ever thicker; life’s domain vanishes. 
The last trace of life has disappeared ; the earth is covered with snow. 
All that we lived for is no longer; the fruit of all our toil and suffer- 
ings has been blotted out millions and millions of years ago, buried 
beneath a pall of snow. A stiffened lifeless mass of ice this earth rolls 
on in her path through eternity. Like a faintly glowing disc the sun 
crosses the sky; the moon shines no more, and is scarcely visible. 
Yet still, perhaps, the northern lights flicker over the desert, icy plain, 
and still the stars twinkle in silence, peacefully as of yore. Some 
have burnt out, but new ones usurp their places; and round them 
revolve new spheres, teaming with new life, new sufferings without 
any aim. Such is the infinite circle of eternity; such are nature’s 
everlasting rhythms.” 

And now let us turn to Antarctic exploration. The fact must 
strike us at first sight rather singular that the cold should exert its 
influence at the South Pole over a wider area than it does at the 
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North Pole; and that consequently the difficulties which beset 
Antarctic exploration should be much greater than those met with in 
Arctic exploration; for bleak and bare in the extreme is any land 
which has as yet been discovered in the Antarctic circle. There even 
in mid-summer the snow-line extends to the very water’s edge, and 
animal and vegetable life is conspicuous by its total absence. The 
striking difference between North and South Polar climates of similar 
latitude may be illustrated by comparing New Shetland Islands in the 
Antarctic regions with the Faroe Islands, which respectively occupy 
the same latitude. The former islands, when visited by Captain 
Foster in 1829, were surrounded on all sides by icebergs, even in the 
height of summer; and were absolutely devoid of either animal or 
vegetable life. The Faroe Islands, on the other hand, as everybody is 
aware, are inhabited, and sustain large flocks of sheep. The island of 
South Georgia again, which is ice-bound and devoid of life, is in the 
same latitude as Scarborough. 

In explanation of this striking difference between Antarctic and 
Arctic regions, we have the more open state of the sea in the former 
than in the latter. In the North, land extends to a very high latitude. 
The influence of the ice is hence very much more limited, since the only 
exits through which ice-bergs may find their way south are the Greenland 
Sea and Davis Strait. Then, again, we have the nature of the ice 
itself. Ice-bergs are formed by a huge piece of ice becoming detached 
from a precipitous mainland. The consequence is that in Northern 
Polar regions ice-bergs are only to be met with in the neighbourhood 
of Greenland and Spitzbergen. Very different is it with regard to 
Antarctic regions, which are surrounded by a vast extent of open sea, 
the nearest Continents being South America and Australia, which 
only extend to about 55 south latitude. This is very different from 
what obtains in the North Polar regions, where a great deal of land 
extends to the seventieth parallel, or even beyond it. Thus it is that 
the approaches to the Antarctic regions are through open sea. Again, 
the abundance of icebergs is very much greater there than in the 
North, owing to the existence of long stretches of high-land, from 
which they become detached. 

Such being the condition of these South Polar seas, it is little 
wonder that they should have attracted far fewer explorers than the 
Arctic regions have done ; yet, notwithstanding the gigantic barriers 
of ice which surround them on all sides, the history of Antarctic 
research includes in its annals as daring and courageous deeds as are 
to be found in the history of North Polar exploration. 

One of the earliest of explorers to penetrate into its mysteries was 
a Dutch navigator, Dirk Gheritz, but it may be explained that his 
voyage was quite involuntary, as he was driven by a furious storm 
while rounding Cape Horn. He discovered the New Shetland Islands 
at the beginning of the seventeeth century. Except for this 
involuntary expedition, these seas were uninvestigated till the famous 
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Captain Cook set forth towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
In January 30th, 1774, he managed to penetrate as far as 71 south 
latitude. But the account he brought back of the dense fogs, snow 
storms, and difficulties he encountered had the effect of long dissuading 
further investigation. For many years no one attempted further 
investigation until Smith, in 1819, re-discovered South Shetland. The 
islands of Peter 1st and Alexander 1st were discovered by a Russian 
expedition under Lazareff and Bellinghausen. Then Weddell, in a 
whaler reached 74 south latitude in 1822. In 1831 Graham’s Land 
was discovered. 

But of all Antarctic explorers, undoubtedly the greatest is Sir 
James Ross. In 1841, he set out in command of the famous 
‘‘ Erebus” and “Terror,” on an admirably equipped expedition, for 
Antarctic regions. After crossing the Antarctic circle, fogs and snow 
showers were very thick, and it was impossible to see any distance 
ahead. They experienced the truth of Coleridge’s description in the 
“ Ancient Mariner ”: 


“ And now there came forth mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 
And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 
No shapes of men, nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between.” 


The first land they sighted was Victoria Land, and they steered for 
Mount Sabine. They then coasted along the shore, and on January 
15th they discovered a magnificent chain of mountains stretching far 
to the southward. This was in 72 latitude. On January 22nd, they 
reached south latitude 74, and proceeded along the edge of the pack 
ice. Proceeding still further, they perceived a small island, which 
received the name of Franklin Island, and the following day they 
discovered the most southerly known land of the globe—a magnificent 
mountain chain, to which the name of Parry was given. The most 
conspicuous objects were Mount Erebus, 77°.5 south latitude, an 
active volcano, of which Ross witnessed a magnificent eruption, the 
flame and smoke rising 2,000 feet above the mouth of the crater, which 
was at a height of 12,400 feet above the level of the sea. OnFebruary 
the 14th, Ross relinquished the attempt to proceed any further. He 
accordingly set sail for Hobarton, the capital of Tasmania. ; 
His return voyage was full of difficulties and dangers. On 
March 7th, while the ships were endeavouring to find a way through 
the pack ice, they had a narrow escape. The wind had ceased, and 
they were at the mercy of a heavy eastern swell, which was driving 
them down on the pack ice, on which they could count from the masthead 
eighty-four large bergs and hundreds of smaller ones. There appeared 
no opening through which it was possible for the ship to go, while the 
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waves beat against the faces of the bergs, dashing huge masses of pack 
ice against them. 

“It was a sublime and magnificent spectacle,” says Ross, in his 
“‘ Voyage to the Southern Seas,”’ “‘could it have appeared to us under 
any other conditions, but in our present circumstances it was awful 
and appalling. For eight hours we had been gradually drifting 
towards what appeared to human eyes inevitable destruction. We were 
now within half-a-mile of the rim of the bergs. The roar of the surf, 
which extended each way as far as we could see, and the crashing of the 
ice, fell upon the ear with fearful distinctness; whilst the frequently 
averted eye as immediately returned to contemplate the awful 
destruction that threatened in one short hour, to close the world, with 
all its hopes and joys and sorrows, upon us for ever.” Just at the 
critical moment a gentle breeze sprung up and saved them. 

The following year they again returned to the attack, but with no 
success, a dreadful collision between the two ships nearly terminating 
the expedition. An attempt to follow the track of Weddell was 
unsuccessful, as the sea was found to be locked with-ice. No man 
since Sir James Ross’s time has seen Mount Erebus “ vomiting forth 
its torrents of flames, or traced the stupendous barrier which stopped 


his progress to the Pole.”’ 
C. M. AIKMAN. 
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The Stream from the Limestone 


To my Cousin, Hercules Fox, Sheriff of Peakland. Written from the 
Shepherd’s Cabin on Lord’s Tor, nigh against the Cross where, in bygone 
times, stood the Chapel of the White Monk. 


Sir, report, doubtless, hath it that I amdriven lunatic by the untimely 
death of her whom I loved heart and soul. I speak of my mistress, 
Euphrasia, your daughter and one ewe lamb; of her who seemed the 
true phoenix and the star of womanhood. There is little need to 
expatiate on the merits of one so kind and so beautiful, let it suffice 
that her untimely ending hath drawn a black cloud from east to west, 
from north to south. I have wandered day after day, night after night 
on these barren moors, craving for the last pang. But Death will 
have none of me yet awhile, and I must abide and endure. 

To-morrow, long ere the carrier delivers this epistle—perchance 
it may not reach Aldon-in-the-Water till Friday—I shall have left the 
hill-country for ever. On Thursday I embark on my pilgrimage. My 
own land shall know me no more; all my future days must be spent 
wandering in search of peace. Call to your mind’s eye the picture of 
a tattered beggar—I take naught with me save the captain’s fee. I 
shall live as the Friars did, pleading for my bread from door to door. 

My estate I leave with you to use as you will. If, after this recital 
your breast holds one spark of pity, pray take upon yourself the duties. 
of master. There are servants for whom I fain would have made pro- 
vision; and the roan mare, which was my father’s, let her feed upon 
the sweetest grass in summer, and in winter lie in the warmest shed. 

It was I who destroyed Jervase Whittingham 

You have not forgotten that on one day a year ago he and I came 
to you, at separate hours, each to ask leave to pay court to your 
daughter. And that to both you made answer that, having suffered in 
your youth from your parents’ interference, you had vowed that 
Euphrasia should choose of herself. To me you expressed preference: 
it had long been a desire of yours that the divided estates might be 
joined again; notwithstanding you forebore to move in favour of either. 
If Jervase were the fortunate lover, you declared you would acquiesce 
without unwillingness. So I was fain to be content with this poor 
comfort. On the following day I pleaded with Euphrasia and received 
neither aye nor nay. I bade her tell if her affections were given else- 
where. She was silent, and a sudden gladness filled me, and I would 
have embraced her, but she withdrew from the chamber. 

That night I could not rest, for my brain teemed with rich pictures 
of conjugal happiness. After midnight I rose and dressed and went 
privately from my house to taste the fresh air of the moorlands, and to 
watch the breaking of the day. I had not walked far, ere, in the 


moonlight I beheld Jervase on the bank of the river, beside the rotten 
VOL. III 2 
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bridge. A flood had risen in the uplands and the current swirled madly 
in its loamy bed. Jervase was talking to himself: I could hear him 
speaking of me—of me who had been his life-long friend, in words of 
contumely. Amazed, I stole to his side and laid my hand on his arm. 

‘“‘ What hath distressed you, Jerry ?”’ I said, all my fondness being 
yet alive. ‘‘ Why speak so harshly of me ?”’ 

He leaped towards me, struck me with all his might above the 
heart. I fell, half senseless, to my knees. When I recovered, he was 
on the further bank, and the bridge, torn from its creaking piers, was 
floating down the river. I stood trembling with impotent fury on the 
brink, whilst he mimicked my every gesture. There was a wicked 
leer in his eye, and his thin lips were pouted as those of a fish. 

“‘T have spared you this time,” he cried. ‘‘The next, by Heaven, 
if ever you touch me again, I'll tear you limb from limb.” 

As I gazed upon him, still half bewildered, the moon clouded, and 
for a short space it seemed as if great ribbed wings had sprouted from 
his shoulders and horns had budded on his forehead. Yet important 
issues were at stake, and I felt no fear. I knew him for a coward. 

*“ You have stolen her from me,” he shrieked. ‘‘The woman I 
adored; the woman who was mine long ere you declared your 
passion. See, here are tokens—given but of late.” 

He drew from his breast a broken fan and a long band of corn- 
coloured hair, which glistened in the wan light as a shore glistens 
newly uncovered by an ebbing tide. 

** These, and a thousand other toys she gave me. I was all in all 
to her. She had no desire I might not compass.” 

“I care not,’’ I whispered, so shrilly that he heard me above the 
murmuring of the water. ‘‘I am all content with the present. She 
loves me now.” 

The moon veiled herself again, and methought the devil’s wings 
flapped, and that he prepared to fly over. Instead, he made a foul 
noise that broke abruptly in the middle—like the crowing of a cock 
checked by a well-cast stone. 

“‘There is a mother’s mark below her shoulder, the sign of a 
mulberry the dame longed for.”’ 

“‘*Tis not unknown to me,” I replied. ‘‘ At the assembly ball the 
arm-strap broke.” 

He laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘ Two years ago she retired to a hiding- 
place in the Yorkshire Fells, giving out to her father that she was 
visiting her aunt, Lady Marshweir!” 

“Liar!” I hissed. 

He crowed again, this time like a sick bird. Then in a thin 
broken voice he began to sing a vile doggerel which had for point the 
loss of a maid’s honour. Nay, in quaint and unseemly fashion he 
brought in her name with every line. I could endure no more. All 
the blood of my body seethed; a hot vapour spread from mouth, 
nostrils, and ears. 
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“Another word and I come across the stream and kill you,” I 
said. 

The word came—the Scriptural word for her who is a light of 
love. Regardless of aught, save vengeance, I sprang into the swollen 
waters. “e 
How long I struggled I know not, but in that space the light of 
the moon faded, and the sun shot a scarlet beam across the moor. 
And all the devilry of Jervase’s aspect went away, and he grew wan and 
shrunken, for he knew that death was near. 

I reached the bank and strove to climb. He stooped and lifted a 
great stone and flung it upon me, but his eyes were blinded, and it fell 
far apart. Then, as he stooped again, I leaped up in the water 
and caught his feet and drew him towards me. Even yet I can hear 
his thews cracking, his hoarse appeals for mercy. 

In the river—he knew not how to swim—I held up his head. 

** Was’t lies you spoke—lies or truth ?” I asked. 

‘“**T was lies, all lies,” he stammered. ‘“ For the love of God 

I pressed his face beneath the surface. When I brought it up 
again the neck was growing limp. 

*“‘ The fan and the hair ?” 

“‘ The fan I stole—the hair—I know not —long ago,” he whispered. 
“Ere I went to the Hague—she was but ten years old then. For 
God’s——” 

There was an alder torn from an upland pasture coming down the 
river. It danced above the current like a boat in full sail. It caught 
him in its branches and bore him away. I rose to the bank and sat 
watching his arms wheel amongst the leafage, and listening to the 
cries until the thing passed out of sight. 

So thus, Kinsman Hercules, you have the knowledge of Jervase’s 
fate. “Twas speculated that in his disappointment he had journeyed 
again to foreign lands—that perchance the ship he took had met with 
some mishap. Ay, drowned he was, but in a flood that came from the 
uplands! 

Two days afterwards when the feverishness had passed away, I 
saw Euphrasia again. She was pale and faint. I dared even to, 
believe that my indisposition was the cause. I heard from her own 
lips that she loved me—that she loved none but me—that her sole 
desire was to be my wife. 

I am guiltless of the sin of murder. Jervase would have taken my 
life had I not hindered him in time. Yet I still preserved an ancient 
tenderness for him. I could not forget the days when no thought of 
women had troubled us; when his timorous spirit had protected itself 
under my boldness. But I was too happy in my love to give many 
thoughts to the river’s disposal of his body. Have I not writ before 
that Euphrasia was the phoenix and star of her sex ? 

We spoke of him sometimes, and I, feigning hot jealousy, 


questioned her as to the passage of tokens. What proud mirth i 
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evoked! He had pestered her with his passion. He had craved 
flowers that she had worn, and had ever been refused. Once in a fond 
mood she had let me unloose the fillet that bound her hair, so that the 
glistening shower tumbled to her knees, and I sought there, with 
fearful fingers, for one lock shorter than the rest, and I wept with joy 
to find all of equal length. She blushed and cried shame on my 
jealousy, and we fell a-wrangling. 

Our love was ever as brother’s and sister’s love. I was content to 
breathe the same air. I desired little save to walk with her, and to 
hear her speak, and to touch her hand, in more ardent moments 
pressing the palms with my lips. 

In the summer we oft walked to the heights and rested, well nigh 
buried in the heather looking downward on the great vale, where all 
quivered like a reflection seen on a wind-rippled mere. And some- 
times, when Euphrasia was silent, my eyes stole to the river where it 
leaped down the moor to meander through green meadows within 
hands-breadth of the sward. 

Surely ’twas an idyllic courtship. I had gained the woman my 
heart craved for. Neither the heat nor the gloom fretted me. 

Summer passed to autumn, autumn to winter, winter to spring, 
and yet no word of Jervase! 

A month hath gone by since the destruction of my joy. It is 
early June. From the cabin where I write I can see a thorn-bush 
weighted down with dying flowers. 

I had ridden over to Aldon on the old roan. Euphrasia met me 
at the terrace end and, after awhile, confessed, with pretty shame, 
that she wished me to accompany her to the gulley where the petrify- 
ing stream enters the river. 

“’Tis such a fearsome place,”’ she said, ‘‘ that I care not to visit 
it alone. And I needs must go, for what I hid there last must be 
already turned to stone.” 

“‘Prythee, sweetheart, what may the secret be ?’’ I said. 

She turned her face aside. ‘‘ Last spring-tide,’’ she made answer, 
“‘ere I knew that you did love me, I wove cowslips together in the 
device of your name and hid them in a pool. A year must pass ere 
such things harden. ‘Tis a charm wherewith a maid wins love.” 

I caught her face between my hands. Tears trickled down the 
cheeks. 

‘“* Had you done’t sixteen years ago, when you were but a bantling, 
'twould have been equally sure,’’ I said, “‘for I have adored you from 
the very first.” 

“I desire to go now,” she said. ‘‘ The waters will be low with 
the drought. We shall see the yellow bells made grey and your name 
wrought in lace of lime.” 

So we passed, laughing, through the Chase and across the 
meadows to that lonely corner of your land where the stone-brook 
creeps from its cave to the placid river. As you know, the stream hath 
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an ill-repute ; stories of warlocks cling in the memories of the village 
folk. I doubt that even your own hinds shun its neighbourhood. 

At mid-day, Euphrasia and I reached the pasture that overhangs 
the place. The banks were covered with butter-burrs and nettles. In 
the lush grass cowslips with stalks longer than any I had ever beheld 
swayed to and fro with the wind. At the edge of the gorge the long lines 
of rowans were covered with green flowers. 

‘‘ Let us rest here,” she said. ‘‘ You shall weave Euphrasia and 
I Giles. Then” (she took a blue ribbon from her neck) “ I will bind 
the words together and we will come again next year.”’ 

I culled armfuls of the cowslips and sat at her feet to imitate her 
work. Giles was wrought admirably, but Euphrasia so ill that she 
chid me, declaring that if ’twere found by a stranger he would not 
know to whom Giles paid his court.” 

At last I took the garland and prepared to descend the side. 

“‘The emblem lies in a deep pool near the river,’’ she said. ‘I 
tieda stone to’t. ’Twill easily be found.” 

She followed me lightly, but I turned and bade her desist, for the 
earth was dry and slippery with the heat. 

I reach the water-side and bent in search of the toy. But a 
hoarse cry leaped from me, for there, in the pool at my feet, the 
upland flood had left the body of Jervase Whittingham. 

The water had turned it to stone. It lay white as one who has 
struggled through a snowstorm. The eyes were wide open, the mouth 
parted as in the last struggle. One arm was bent bow-wise above the 
head, the other broke the surface rigidly like a withered branch. The 
alder, half submerged, was twisted about his legs. 

_I heard Euphrasia panting against my shoulder. I turned and 
caught her in my arm, pressing her face to my breast. 

“You must not see it, sweetheart,’ I said. ‘‘ The thing too, is 
frightful.” 

‘““What is there?” she whispered. 

“Trust me—let us leave this accursed place. I will carry you. 
See, you are as light as a child!” 

As I moved, my foot caught in a branch of the drowned alder, and 
Euphrasia turned her head. 

“’Tis not Jervase, ‘tis not my Jervase!”’ she wailed. 

I knew then that I had killed him for a worthless light of love. 
Horror took away the mastership of myself. 

“‘ He spoke evilly of you and I drowned him a year ago. Would 
God that he were alive and you in his place.” 

She fell away from me. After awhile, when I strove to recall her 
to herself her eyes showed naught but horror. She could neither speak 
nor move. The dumb madness had come upon her. 

You, my kinsman, know the rest. How I bore her in my arms to 


your house of Aldon-in-the-Water. How she died in the night. 
R. Murray GILCHRIST. 
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Enrico Ferri 


IT was in my own house that I first made the acquaintance of Enrico 
Ferri, the eminent criminal Anthropologist, Professor of Law and 
member of the Italian Parliament. It so happened that he called upon 
me unexpectedly one morning in company with Cesare Lombroso, both 
men being in Florence for a few hours, for Lombroso lives in Turin, and 
Ferri then still lived in Rome. After that we met at rare intervals, 
but now he has become my neighbour, and meeting is easier, or would 
be easier, rather, I should say, were he not so often from home, called 
thence by professional duties. For Ferri still retains his chair of Penal 
Law at Rome, besides his seat as Deputy, and this obliges a weekly 
visit, at least, to the capital, not to mention that his legal duties often 
call him to the remotest corners of the peninsula, for his verdict, like 
that of Cesare Lombroso, is constantly appealed to in complicated 
criminal cases, where the sanity or the natural proclivity to crime of 
the person is in question. A man of really unusual physical beauty is 
Enrico Ferri, as well as of great charm of manner and of eloquence, 
which, when stirred to a theme dear to his heart, carries all before it. 
It is told that on one occasion, when he delivered an impassioned 
speech in favour of the poor and oppressed classes, his fiery words, 
into which he seemed to throw his whole soul and to cast a world of 
contempt in the face of the smug bourgeoisie, caused a young, con- 
sumptive youth, who was in the audience, to faint with emotion, at 
hearing a geiitleman thus defending the cause of the people. Ferri’s 
appearance is undoubtedly in his favour. Unusually tall, quick and 
graceful in his movements, there is poised on his slim figure a well- 
shaped head, surrounded by masses of thick curly black hair. A pair 
of bright blue eyes look out from under a thoughtful brow, and heavy 
overhanging eyebrows. He wears a moustache and a small pointed 
beard, which, in the days of the Austrian occupation of Italy, was 
looked upon as the outward and visible mark of a Liberal, and hence 
suspected person. Does he do this on purpose? The nose is large 
and firm, of the style known as Roman. Indeed there is much of the 
old Roman type in Ferri’s face and bearing, and he resembles many a 
classic statue. I have asked, does he wear this beard on purpose, for 
Ferri, in the eyes of the latter-day Italian Government, and especially 
that of Crispi, the ex-conspirator ex-Bourbon and somewhile merciless 
dictator, is all else but a persona grata. His avowed Socialism made 
him suspect to Crispi’s mind, for Crispi, once a Liberal himself, of late 
hated and persecuted all Liberal opinions, purposely confounding 
anarchists, thieves, scientific and idealistic socialists and democrats 
in one confused whole, in order that he might apply to them the 
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rigorous exceptional laws he invented in July 1894, and which have 
not yet been abrogated, though they lead to injustices and absurdities 
without end. Crispi and his followers also dislike Ferri because of his 
great ability and marvellous power of speech. He is not one who can 
be snuffed out with a word. Last year an attempt was made to 
prosecute him for his opinions, but it ended in failure and ridicule of 
the authorities. 

Enrico Ferri was born in February, 1856, in the neighbourhood 
of Mantua, a city whose very name in Austrian days was synonymous 
with cruel despotism, for this and Spielberg were the favourite 
fortresses of the Italian persecutors. At a tender age, he lost his 
father. His mother, whose only child he was, being left in most 
straitened circumstances, found herself face to face with a struggle 
for very existence. But she was resolved that nothing should stand in 
the way of her son, whose ability she early recognised, having a good 
education. An energetic woman of great intelligence, she set her 
shoulder to the wheel and worked so ably and so well, that during all 
the years of Ferri’s education he was able to pursue his studies 
unhampered. He has repaid her love, her sacrifices, since he has 
stood on his own feet; his home has been hers for many a long day, 
and every tender thought and care was for her. Alas, she has lately 
been carried off by a dread disease. 

“We were both,” he said to me a few days ago, his voice broken 
with emotion, “‘ we were both prepared to meet the sunset which we 
knew must come in the course of nature, we were prepared to be 
parted, but that the sunset should be accompanied by such physical 
pain, for this we were not prepared, and it made it yet more cruel.” 

Italy was practically free from the hated Tedeschi ere Ferri 
could reason upon politics. His education took the usual course of 
first the elementary schools, then the Ginnasio, then the Liceo, for he 
was preparing for a classical course in the University. At the Liceo 
he had for his master Professor Arrigo, the first and most illustrious 
of the contemporary Italian positivists, and from him he imbibed the 
first principles of positive philosophy,—positive philosophy in the 
Italian sense of the word, not in that of Auguste Comte. ‘It was at 
the University of Bologna,” he said, when questioned as to his life, 
“that I took my degree in 1877, with a thesis on the negation of free 
will and the theory of responsibility, which was the first publication 
on criminal law to which I had devoted myself, following the lessons 
of my master, Pietro Ellero, one of the most celebrated of the 
representatives of the classical school of criminal jurisprudence.” . 

Ferri was desirous to print this essay, but no publisher could 
be found to bring it out. Then the mother, with sublime abnegation, 
believing in her son and in his star, actually sold her last remaining 
little possessions to scrape together the money for this end. The noble 
sacrifice was not thrown away. The book attracted attention and 
opened the way to Ferri’s later success. But it was an anxious hour 
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for both mother and son, first to burn their ships behind them and to 
stake their all upon one die. In this thesis, which was enlarged into 
a volume of some 600 pages, Ferri endeavoured to lay the foundations 
of a criminal law which should be based on the results of the positive 
psychology. The book, as I have said, proved a success. It attracted 
attention to its young author, and he was chosen out among various 
competitors as the recipient of a Government scholarship, which 
enabled him to complete his studies at Pisa, where he attended the 
lectures of the eminent criminologist, Francesco Carrara, and to 
proceed in 1879 to Paris, where he followed the legal courses and 
privately devoted himself to scientific studies, chiefly perusing the 
books of Darwin, Spencer, Lubbock, Maudsley, Haeckel, Wundt, 
Broca, Ribaut, Moleschott and others. Wherever he went Ferri’s 
devoted mother accompanied him, even to Paris; and as the Govern- 
ment grant was small, the couple had to live with the most rigid 
economy in order to make what was intended for one, suffice for two. 
But if only mother and son could be together, that was enough for 
their mutual happiness. At Paris, Ferri also studied exhaustively the 
fifty volumes of criminal statistics, concerning which he published 
a pamphlet dealing with criminality in France from 1826 to 1878, 
followed by an essay on the thermometric variations in criminality 
which was published in Berlin in 1882. 

“It was about this time,’’ tells Ferri, ‘‘that Lombroso had pub- 
lished his great work on criminal man. As it had been my avowed 
intention to review the science of crimes and punishments in accord- 
ance with the result and indications of biology and positive psychology, 
I was naturally attracted by the scientific initiative of Lombroso, who 
created the new science of Criminal Anthropology. It was then that 
we became acquainted, and since then we have been fast friends and 
co-workers.” 

It was this friendship that induced Ferri to settle at Turin as 
private docent of penal law. This enabled him at the same time to 
attend Lombroso’s lectures, as wellas to accompany the genial scientist 
in his visits to lunatic asylums and prisons, in order to thus complete 
his own studies in psychiatry and criminal anthropology. In 1881, his 
old master, Professor Ellero, having been called to Rome, indicated 
Ferri as his successor in the chair of penal law at the University of 
Bologna, and, being nominated, Ferri, in November of the same year, 
read before a large audience his opening discourse on the theme which 
was to become the first draft of his great work on criminal sociology, 
a work which has been translated into many European tongues. The 
lecture was entitled, ‘‘ New Horizons in Penal Law.” He says, “ It 
was in this inaugural discourse that I affirmed the existence of the 
positivist school of criminal law, and assigned to it these two funda- 
mental rules: 1. While the classical schools of criminal law have 
always studied the crime and neglected the criminal, the object of the 
positivist school was, in the first place, to study the criminal, so that 
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instead of the crime being regarded merely as a judical fact, it must 
be studied with the aid of biology, of psychology and of criminal 
statistics as a natural and social fact, transforming the old criminal 
law into criminal sociology. 2. While the classical schools, since 
Beccaria and Howard, have fulfilled the historic mission of decreasing 
the punishments as the re-action from the severity of the medieval 
laws, the object of the positivist school is to decrease the offences by 
investigating their natural and social causes in order to apply social 
remedies, more efficacious and more humane than the penal counter- 
action, always slow in its effects, and especially in its cellular system, 
which I have called ‘‘ one of the aberrations of the nineteenth century.” 

Expanded into the book, now famous, all Ferri’s studies on 
criminology from the anthropological, psychological, and sociological 
point of view are resumed in this work. But while collecting the 
materials in order to draw his philosophic conclusions, Ferri came 
upon much that was collaterally interesting. Thus for several months 
he frequented asylums and prisons, closely studying some 700 prisoners 
and 300 lunatics, comparing them with 700 normal men. The results 
of these observations he has recently embodied in a large work of 750 
pages, entitled Homicide in Criminal Anthropology, as well as in an 
essay on juridical sociology, called ‘‘ Homicidal Suicide or The 
Right to Die and to Let Oneself be Killed.’’ 

When Ferri was 28, he met at Siena, where he was then teaching, 
a young and beautiful Florentine girl of good family. She fell in love 
with the handsome young professor, and after a while became his 
wife and the mother of his three bonny children. It was before he 
married that Ferri was elected as candidate for Parliament for his 
native district, but he could not accept the post, not having yet 
completed his 3oth year, the age required in Italy to fulfil this 
function. As soon, however, as this disqualification was removed he 
was sent by his fellow-citizens to Monte Citorio, and since then he has 
always had his seat there. He began by joining the party of the 
Extreme Left, but lately his mental evolutions have led him to 
become a Socialist of the scientific school of Marx and Engels. 

“There are only eight of us in Parliament,” he explained to me, 
‘so, of course, we cannot make any headway or combat any compact 
majority. Then, too, we are all busy men, who have our livelihood to 
earn, and cannot always be all present except on great occasions. I 
have never been able to give much time either to politics, what with 
my profession as lawyer and my professorial duties. But my seat in 
Parliament at least allows me from time to time to give utterance to 
my views and to defend the theories of the positivist school against 
the new Italian penal code, which was made law in 1889, and 
whose application confirms all our criticisms that it is of an empty 
doctrinaire and an anti-physical character, as opposed to the individual 
and pathological phenomena which are called crimes.” 

Ferri propagates his views rather outside than inside of Parlia- 
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ment, and he certainly thus gains a wider audience. He also edits a 
monthly review for the propagation and defence of the principles of 
the positive school. This led quite recently to an invitation from the 
Université Nouvelle, of Brussels, to hold a course of lectures on 
“Criminal Sociology,’ which he did this last November, and which 
he rightly regarded as a great honour. 

“With respect to the scientific socialism which I hold, my ideas 
have followed a gradual evolution in consequence of which they are in 
some details more advanced than what I have exposed in my “‘ Criminal 
Sociology,” but taken as a whole, the upshot and the conclusions in 
this work concerning Social Pathology, still represent my views as to 
the positive results of the scientific method of observation, which has 
been replaced by the positive Italian school in lieu of the old 
melancholy metaphysics which took so severe an aspect toward 
crimes and punishments.” 

For a while after being elected deputy and professor at 
Rome, Ferri established his home in the Eternal City, but as the 
children came, he and his wife decided it was better for them to live 
in the country, especially as the mother-in-law had a pretty estate near 
Fiesole. Here, then, on the eastern slope of that exquisite olive, 
cypress, vine and villa-clad hill, on which stands the ancient 
Etruscan city, beside a lonely side-path that strikes upward from the 
equally famous Badia, the early home of Michelangelo, stands a little 
group of houses known as the Pallazzine—little palaces—surrounded 
by their own grounds which rise up steeply to the houses. In one of 
these lives Ferri, his wife, his children, and, until lately, his mother. 
In the other of these houses lives his mother-in-law and his sister-in- 
law, the latter a young lady not of the usual Italian type, lackadaisical 
and incapable, but a girl with a good business head on her shoulders, 
who farms the whole estate herself, devoting her attention especially to 
oil and iris culture. The iris flower is sold in the Florence market, and 
the root is made into that powder and scent for which Florence is 
famous. It would be difficult to imagine anything more beautiful than 
a visit to the Ferri’s inearly spring. I especially recollect one occasion, 
a piping hot April day, when I wound up the steep slopes clothed 
with wild roses that luxuriated under the frail shadow of the gray 
olives, while sheets of purple iris raised their stately tall flowers at my 
feet, among which had grown up a rank group of wild, blood-red 
poppies. thus giving a wonderful tone to the landscape. In these two 
modest country houses the two families make life in common, dining at 
one house, supping at the other, all adoring Ferri and striving to relieve 
him, according to their power, from anxieties and excessive work. 
His wife is a helpmate in the true sense of the word. Ferri does 
not work mentally apart from his family. He talks to them of his 
plans, hopes, evolutions of thought, and ideas. They are entirely au fait 
with his views, and enter into them heart and soul. His nature is 
expansive ; he does not shut out his nearest and dearest from his inner 
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world, as do many thinkers. It is an ideal patriarchal existence 
he leads in the bosom of his dear ones, ideal as the site on which his 
home is pitched. The Ferri House iscommonly approached by inti- 
mates not from the front door, but from the garden which leads up to 
a glass-enclosed loggia, a very sun-trap, where are kept birds and 
plants and palms, and where Ferri loves to sit, talking to a visitor 
while sparing a glance now and again to the little garden full of 
oranges, roses and other scented flowers in profusion, and beyond and 
below where is seen the whole extent of the city of Florence, the tall 
majestic spire of the Palazzo Vecchio, the slender marble Campanile 
of Giotto, the grand cupola of Brunelleschi, the houses and towers of 
the City of Flowers, so rich in monuments that testify to the palmy 
days of Italian glory. Beside this delicious loggia is Ferri’s studio, 
which can also be entered from the garden by means of a window 
which also answers the purpose of a door. It is a large simply 
furnished room, in which stands a plain table covered with books, 
MSS., pamphlets, but all so tidily disposed that the busy student who 
abides here can at any moment lay his hands on whatever work he re- 
quires. The walls are lined with books, their only ornament. Ferri isan 
inveterate worker, he labours with fevered compression, but his nature 
is too well balanced to allow him to overwork, he knows just where 
effort should relax and recreation begin, he knows, too, that wise 
parsimony in giving out of oneself is requisite to the worker, and hence 
avoids general society with its time and nerve wasting demands upon 
the individual. Like all great workers, he values his morning hours. 
He rises between five and six, drinks a strong cup of coffee, and then 
works without intermission until the dinner hour, which he takes, 
contrary to the Italian custom, at the hour of one, like the peasants, 
instead of at six or seven, like his peers. This dinner hour is a sacred 
one in the Ferri household, and the family sits so long at table that it 
has become a joke among their friends, that no matter when one calls 
upon the Ferri’s, one is sure to find them at dinner. Ferri loves to 
quote the Italian saying: A tavola non si inrecchia. 

Nevertheless the meal is frugal, so far as the substantials are con- 
cerned. Ferri isa small eater of meat, but when the moment for the 
fruit and sweets arrives, he is insatiable. 

“‘T am as greedy as a baby,” he says, “‘ at dinner the sweet course 
is for me the Piatto forte.” 

He likes every possible variety of fruit to be daily on the table, at 
least four or five different kinds. Fortunately this taste can easily be 
gratified in Italy. After dinner he again takes coffee and then rests, 
surrounded by his family, playing with his children, or talking with the 
older members. His digestion over, he returns to work until a late 
hour, interrupting it only to drink a strong cup of tea at five. He sups 
at eight and retires to bed early, for he requires at least nine hours of 
sleep to refresh his body, thus giving the lie to the old saying that 
seven hours are enough sleep for a man, eight for a woman, and nine 
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for a fool. This is, of course, his mode of life when at home, but his 
occupation often takes him hence. He has happily cultivated the 
power of sleeping at will in train or carriage, and he thus rests his 
machine. He often has to go to very out of the way places to hold 
his Socialistic discourses, and these by preference he delivers in the 
open air rather than in closed localities. His fiery ardent convinced 
speech, always simple in language and adapted to the comprehension 
of his audience, makes him the ideal of his rustic listeners, and he is 
often treated to spontaneous ovations on their part. In private con- 
versation Ferri is most modest, talks willingly and courteously to any 
person he meets, and is ready to listen to their remarks and objec- 
tions. He willingly expounds his political views. I have often had 
long talks with him on this theme, sitting in that very loggia which I 
have mentioned. He takes no very roseate view of Italy’s future. He 
does not even think the removal of Crispi has helped matters much. 

“T hold,” he says, ‘‘ that the Latin races have served their time 
in Europe, and are all more or less in decadence. Spain most, then 
Italy, then France. They have the past, the present is for the Anglo- 
Saxon races, England and Germany. The future, perhaps—perhaps, 
I do not feel sure—with the Slavs. Our Risorgimento was a fine epic 
impetus, but alas! the sons of these men, the present generation, are 
degenerates, lacking in fibre, in character, in moral backbone. Hence 
the present deplorable state of public affairs, of public morality, the 
low tone of jurisprudence. I am happy, however, to note that the 
young men who are growing up promise to be superior. The present 
generation are sons of fathers who were mentally exhausted. The one 
that is coming on has more capacity, higher ideals, and higher views 
as to duty. Death is the great factor of progress in Italy. We can 
hope for very little until he has swept away the last makers, the last 
upholders of the traditions of the making of Italy. In ten years time 
matters may, I trust mend, as the present students enter into public 
life, but even then, I fear, Italy at best will have a relative ameliora- 
tion, for I hold, as I said before, that we have served our time and 
filled our places among the nations.” 

I asked him how it was that though all, even his devoted 
followers, admitted that Crispi was an unscrupulous man in whom 
there was little to esteem, and whose past and present allowed of no 
investigation, he yet held such sway over the land and Parliament. 
He explained it in this wise: 

‘Crispi, though a man of no principles and less culture, was 
withal an astute southerner, and he understood to perfection how 
to play on the weak points of a population. The Italian bourgeoisie 
is a newly formed class, for formerly no middle class existed in the 
land, a set of persons who are parvenues and recently a trifle 
enriched, and who consequently tremble for their positions and 
possessions, and regard with dismay the progress of democratic ideas 
and ideals. By constantly representing the people as ready to revolt, 
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by fomenting, if need be, discontent, in order to repress it with a high 
hand, and thus to show his power and energy, Crispi used the people 
as a scarecrow to the bourgeoisie, which is the chief elector and 
chief actor in Parliament, and by taxing the people instead of the 
bourgeoisie he also maintained their friendship. This, coupled with 
the fact that the always timid King is constantly afraid of a popular 
uprising (for even he cannot blind himself to the fact that his subjects 
are not happy and prosperous), therefore he supported Crispi, with 
all his influence, because he regarded him as the one strong man. 
Here you have the secret of Crispi’s power, and the long sufferance 
of the King and of the people. Add to this the few honest politicians 
that Italy can boast, and the few among these who are willing to take 
upon themselves the tangled financial, internal and colonial web, and 
the whole question of Italy’s present condition seems clear.” 

‘*T assume you think the ultimate end of Italy will be to become 
a federal Republic,” I said. 

‘‘No question of it. It is for this it is adapted, both by 
geographical formation, and owing to the mixed nationalities that 
inhabit it. For me, modern Italy, the Italy of progress, ends with 
Florence. Below that city it is still the middle ages. The present regime 
is not adapted to the south. The south is intellectually less developed, 
and its innate native character is antagonistic to the more rigid 
system of Piedmont. That is why the south, at present, is a drag on 
the north, and keeps it back. Once let them have their autonomy 
developed according to their own methods and matters will go much 
better both for the north and the south. There is a vast amount of 
latent genius and talent in the south, but at present this is not 
utilised, or utilised badly, because it does not find its proper outlet. 
But all this will not be just yet, but that it will come, of that I 
make no doubt, and only then will Italy be relatively prosperous and 
happy.” 

Herewith our conversation ended for that day, and herewith I 
will end my article, hoping that I have given my reader some fair idea 
of the personality, the character and the ideas of one of the most 
gifted of the younger thinkers and scientists of contemporary Italy. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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The Special Army Health Question—A Reply* 


In the preceding papers bearing on this subject—one in the Contem- 
porary Review for January, 1897, and one in the New Century for 
September and October, 1897—the facts of incontinence and associated 
disease in the Army, with their dire results, have been made the 
occasion for an enquiry into the causes thereof, the surrounding con- 
ditions, the responsibility, and advisable remedial measures; and 
following these, but limited to one aspect—‘‘ from a sanitary point 
of view,” is a paper, in two sequential parts, in the December number 
of this Review for 1897 and January number for 1898, dealing with the 
question of disease existence in the civil and military community and 
its character, the stated intention being to examine this section of the 
subject under the following heads :—(1) Whether there is any necessity 
for legislation, (2) Whether the means proposed are likely to attain 
the ends in view, (3) Whether no less objectionable measures would 
suffice. And it is not without certain mental misgivings that one 
follows the writer of this last paper in further bringing before the 
general public details which can be more properly and successfully 
dealt with in the medical papers and by professional men; yet the 
importance of the subject from a moral, social, municipal and hygienic 
standpoint is such, and the necessity for the instruction of the com- 
munity generally upon the facts, in view of any future action, is so 
clear—legislation rather ‘ lagging behind” than “ going in advance of 
public opinion,” and the intricate manner in which the different 
sections of this question are interlaced is so marked, as to leave but little 
option in the matter. The necessity for action, granting the existence 
of a moral and physical malady in the general community, is apparent; 
and hence it is, because the deducible outcome of the paper in 
question, from a hygienic standpoint, is practically a denial of such 
necessity and so a tolerance of the present state, I am led to advance 
another view to that presented for acceptance, and one I submit more 
in consonance with facts; and in so doing I omit as far as possible all 
techicalities and medical terms. 

A brief summary of this paper is as follows :—In the first part the 
state of the community generally “‘ vis-a-vis” to what is spoken of as 
“the only one disease of the kind that is of any consequence ”’ is entered 


* See an article in THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW for September and October, 
1897, by Surgeon-Colonel Francis H. Welch, entitled “The Soldier and his 
Masters ; The Special Army Health Question,” and two articles by Dr. Charles Bell 
Taylor, entitled “The Soldier and his Masters from a Sanitary Point of View,” in 
the issues for December, 1897, and January, 1898. The present article is a reply to 
the two papers by Dr. Charles Beli Taylor.—Ep. N.C.R. 
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upon, with the conclusion that it is ‘‘a very small percentage of the 
whole,” that even this “ has been falling off for centuries in extent and 
virulence in each decade,” that ‘‘ it disappears when left alone in some 
cases,” that “‘ there is scarcely any other serious affection which is so 
amenable to treatment,” and that it ‘increased with the C. D. Act 
and decreased with its repeal,”"—a conclusion so opposed to reasonable 
anticipation as to require the clearest evidence for conviction. And 
the purport of part of the second section is to show that, also in 
respect of the Army, the statements made are ‘‘ wild and reckless,” 
that in India these diseases ‘do not render men unfit for duty,” that 
they are “confined to a certain knot or class of men the same over 
and over again,” that they are ‘‘ not a serious matter,” are, as a rule, 
readily cured, “ not even a fifth of one percent. ever being invalided,” 
and that in this country also the regulations originated for disease 
prevention have resulted in a “ positive increase.” In point of fact, 
that in our islands or elsewhere the army is stationed, the only serious 
form is an infrequent declining malady which may be expected to 
disappear in the near future, and hence a solution of the first head of 
enquiry is reached,—there is no necessity for legislation thereon, or 
“the least justification for the false, grossly exaggerated, and mis- 
leading statements respecting these affections.”’ 

As regards the second head of enquiry, one cannot gather from the 
paper what the proposed means referred to are or the end in view they 
are supposed to attain. The remarks are all but wholly limited to the 
defunct C. D. Act ; yet there is as far as can be judged no intention on 
the part of the present Cabinet (containing some members concerned 
in its repeal) to resuscitate it or to go beyond the emasculated public 
health regulations for India, inertia after the recent evanescent excite- 
ment being unfortunately the prescribed course. And outside this 
limited scope and sphere of action there remain but the suggestions of 
sections or private individuals, which, as they are not touched upon, 
one is left in doubt as to whether they have come under the cognisance 
of the writer or not. The outcome is certainly disappointing, as is 
also the result of the third head of enquiry—‘‘ whether no less 
objectionable measures would suffice,”” summed up in a few lines 
suggesting ‘‘ voluntary hospitals as the best mode of treating the 
disease,”—a poor contribution to the solution of what is admittedly a 
most difficult problem. 

But, be it intentional or not, the opportunity is used by the writer 
to express his opinions on the C. D. Act. As in 1870 and ’79, so 
now, he leaves us in no doubt as to his attitude towards it. This Act, 
originated in 1864, extended in 1866, modified in 1869, and repealed 
in 1886, “ for the prevention of Contagious Diseases at certain Naval 
and Military Stations,” cited as the C. D. Act, is designated “ the 
foulest and at the same time the very silliest piece of legislation the 
world has ever seen”; language certainly not wanting in force, yet 
double-edged in application considering that the House of Commons, 
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the representative of our nationality for legislative purposes, was the 
determining factor on all these occasions, and that these epithets from 
the point of view of a pro-Act advocate might be -regarded as more 
applicable to the ending than to the making or mending. But be 
that as it may, in common justice it must be conceded that the Act 
was an honest endeavour to meet the sad and serious facts which were 
shown to exist in the national forces. 

Yet why, I would ask, again flaunt this “red rag” in the face of 
the pro-Act party with the possibility of a resuscitation of the old 
controversy and all its unpleasant and regrettable surroundings ? 
Cui bono? Part of what is now produced against it has been 
previously produced and answered, figures have already been advanced 
for and against, and even the same figures have received opposite 
interpretations, statements have led to counter statements, with the 
result that charity has been given a “‘ back seat,” and the combatants 
have as a rnle remained as they were; while onlookers, unable or 
unwilling to fathom the details for themselves, have been left in 
bewilderment or motionless under the bias of prejudice. And indeed 
the more difficult becomes the reply to the question when we read 
that the “ pro-Act party may rest assured that they ”’ (the opponents) 
‘will never again permit the statute book to be disgraced” by this 
legislative measure ; hence, it being beyond resuscitation, where is the 
raison d’étre of the major part of the second section of this paper? Is not 
the procedure suggestive of “‘ whipping a dead horse’? Or are we to 
opine that the writer, despite his assertion of power of his party beyond 
doubt over future legislation, is yet not quite happy in his mind, 
and so, like the boy in the dark evening, whistles and shouts as he goes 
along the road to keep up his courage and show that he is not afraid? 
Why again rake up the assertions of police despotism or folly (the 
House of Commons Committee of 1882 disposed of some of like 
import), bad enough, unquestionably, if based on fact, yet having but 
little relevance to the subject matter of the paper—disease viewed 
‘‘from a sanitary’ standpoint? And are not some of these questions 
on Indian percentages suggestive of ‘‘men of straw” put up for the 
pleasure of knocking them down ? 

Now, as I have not proposed a revival of the C. D. Act as a 
suitable remedy for the sanitary evils which have to be dealt with, so 
I do not intend to enter upon its merits or demerits or to avail myself 
of it, except to point out from the experience gained what has shown 
to be possible of attainment by legislation, and what to avoid in view 
of any future action in amelioration of the evils which centre in this 
subject. And for this purpose the conclusions arrived at by House 
of Commons Committees, constituted as these were of men of different 
shades of opinion, may, I submit, be taken as fair exponents of the 
facts at home. And in respect to the Indian Act, I limit myself to 
this one detail. It is asserted that the Army Sanitary Commission 
‘has uniformly and absolutely from first to last, and from year to year, 
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condemned it from a sanitary point of view,” yet what is its latest 
statement in respect to it, all the more conclusive as the outcome of 
re-consideration ? 

“In fact we pronounced the efforts to protect the men by the 
measures introduced for this purpose to have been ‘a failure.’ In so 
far as the operation of such measures did not secure the protection of 
the soldier to the extent expected they were unquestionably a failure. 
But the increase of disease since their complete abolition compels us 
to admit that, although they failed to bring about any marked 
reduction in the number of men infected, they, nevertheless, exercised 
a very sensible influence in checking increase. Besides this, it seems 
to be equally certain that they had the effect of preventing, by timely 
treatment, venereal disease from assuming that virulent and destructive 
character which the reports received from the Netley Hospital show 
it to have now attained.” 

But to proceed to the first point raised. The word “sanitary” 
pertains to health preservation, sanitation is the practical outcome 
of hygienic rules for the prevention of disease, hence then “ from 
a sanitary point of view” the first consideration must be given 
to solving the question of disease existence as justifying action 
or inaction; and this answered in the affirmative the sequential 
problem arises, the shape, scope, and details necessary in framing 
rules to attain the end in view—prevention, if possible, by eradica- 
tion of the cause, or limitation by elimination or curtailment of the 
environment conducive to its spread. From this standpoint the 
necessity of arriving at the truth, and the whole truth’ concerning 
the diseases in question is made clear, without restriction in range to 
the one form allowed to be ‘‘a matter of State concern,” and this in 
the degree stated, but embracing all the forms associated with the 
vice; for sanitation knows no such limits, but takes action on the 
proof of the existence of disease to be combated—physical defects to 
which flesh is heir. 

What, then, is a fair presentation of the facts? The writer discard- 
ing all other forms as of no consequence, limits his comments to what 
he admits to be the one “serious venereal malady,” yet minimises 
its importance by extracts taken from the writings or words of 
individual observers, no doubt expressive of their views on the 
particular detail in point, subject to modification by their context, and 
necessarily varying in importance with the professional acumen, 
sphere of practice, and opportunities available to the observer. Yet 
while these do tend to support the opinions the writer advances, they 
no less convey the fact that this form is a contagious and infectious 


'I use this phrase advisedly, as those who know most of the special form 
know that even now we have not yet fathomed the full extent of its action. In the 
Lettsomian lectures of 1866, Mr. Hutchinson says: ‘We are but yet on the 
threshold of its investigation” ; and the frequent references in the professional papers 
indicate that the work is far from completed. 
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malady, a poison capable of contaminating the system and demonstrat- 
ing its existence by special sequela, capable of being transferred to 
offspring, one cause among other diseases of ‘the most desperate 
conditions,” not unfrequent among the classes constituting the friends 
and acquaintances of the profession, and malignant and productive of 
deformities in the past. Now, merely with these details before us, 
“from a sanitary point of view” does not the writer himself supply 
the answer to the first of his questions, and that in the affirmative ? 
Does he not clearly show the existence of a disease awaiting sanitary 
measures for suppression ?—a disease grave in character and one 
affecting adversely the public health? And touching these extreme 
cases, they have been demonstrated to be ‘“‘the results of acquired or 
inherited disease’? becoming inveterate from neglect. The working of 
the C.D. Act proved the existence of such cases among us as late as 
1866, which the Royal Commission of 1870 reported ‘‘ our towns and 
encampments have been purged”’ from. Mr. Acton, in 1875, referred 
to two of our towns as ‘fa source formerly of much ‘long shore’ 
frightful disfigurement,’ and stated that the authorities of the City 
hospitals agreed with him in thinking “the complaint less severe than 
formerly,” and attributing this result ‘to the efficacy of the Act.” 
Hence the not far distant past conveys a pregnant warning to us as to 
what social and sanitary neglect may again bring about in the future. 
Yet it is not the extremes, at one or other end of the scale, that 
we should look to for a true estimate of the matter in hand, but rather 
what experience collectively conveys, and the results arrived at by 
Commissions and responsible public bodies are conclusive thereon. 
The amount and character of the infecting form shown to exist in 
the Army and Navy led, in 1864, to the appointment of a committee 
of six medical men by the Admiralty to enquire into it, and to suggest 
It examined sixty-four witnesses,’ most of them medical 




























remedies. 
men, and it reports :-— 

‘“‘ They testify to its prevalence among all classes of society, its 
insidious nature, the frequent failure of all but men of great experience 
to recognise it” “its fatal effects on the human offspring” 
, ‘“‘in its ultimate form it is capable of affecting every part of 
the body . . . there is a tendency in those who have long been 
its victims to suffer from degeneration of the tissues of the body, and 
thus a frequent cause ofits mortality is. a decay of the organs 

giving rise to many other serious and fatal diseases.” 

And placed before this committee was a report on prostitution in 
Paris, signed by Parent Duchatelet, in which it is stated :— 

‘Of all contagious diseases to which the human species is liable, 




















‘Among these all views obtained expression, thus :—One denied the existence 
of a virus; one (Mr. Syme) regarded all the serious effects as due to the medicine 
used; one (Mr. Solly) considered this disease “intended as a punishment for our 
sins, and that we should not interfere in the matter” in respect to prevention, yet he 
did not hesitate to cure the results. 
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and which cause to society the greatest evils, there are none more 
serious, more dangerous, nor so much to be dreaded, and I am afraid 
of being accused of exaggeration in saying that its ravages far surpass 
those of all the plagues which at different times have terrified society.” 

In two leading articles in the British Medical Journal in 1867-8 we 
read :— 

“There is no one but must be saddened by the terrible amount of 
disease and incalculable physical degeneration due to the presence of 
enthetic disease among our civil population.” . . . ‘‘ The results 
published by the Registrar-General show the lamentable amount of 
suffering and death which this disease entails on infant life. Out of 
13,914 deaths registered from enthetic disease, no less than 9,512, or 60 
per cent., were in infants under one year of age. In London, in the 
twelve years 1854-65, 3,370 deaths were registered from enthetic 
disease; in 1854, 206; in 1865, 392; in infants the proportion of 
deaths was 43 in 1854, 76 in 1865. The deaths registered from 
enthetic disease represent only a small proportion of the cases, as the 
poison sets up action which affects various organs and gives rise to 
diseases referred to other causes of death.” 

In a memorial to the Secretary of State, Home Department, 
December, 1871, signed by the Presidents of the London Colleges, we 
find :— 

“Firmly convinced as we are of the deteriorating influence 
exercised by this form of disease on the public health and painfully 
familiar with the serious suffering which it entails on a large number 
of innocent individuals.” . . . . 

The report of the House of Commons Committee of 1882, to 
enquire into the working of the C. D. Act, states :— 

‘Although some evidence has been adduced to show that it has 
lost some of its virulence in later years, the Committee considers the 
testimonies of its severity as a local disorder and as a formidable 
constitutional malady to be irresistible.” 

And to show that the latest opinions do not modify these earlier 
ones, we find in the report of the Committee appointed by the Royal 
College of Physicians, March, 1897, and in the Memorial of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England, to the Secretary of State for India at 
same time :— 

“‘The constitutional form of the disease is one of the most 
serious, insidious, and lasting of all the’ contagious diseases which 
afflict humanity. The far-reaching effects are so serious that it is of 
the first importance that the earliest indications of disease should be 
medically treated without any loss of time: neglect of this measure 
tends to increase its virulence in all its stages.” 

“‘ The condition of the Army in India constitutes a grave danger 
to the health of the nation at large. We therefore express our earnest 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government may take efficacious means to 


check the ravages of a disease which not only undermines the 
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constitutions of those who contract it in the first instance, but by 
reason of the many ways in which it may be transmitted destroys the 
health and happiness of countless other persons, and induces in the 
children of those originally infected diseases of a most formidable 
character.” 

And, if it were necessary, extracts of similar import could be given 
from the writings of men who have made this disease a study— 
Sir J. Paget, Sir H. Thompson, Sir S. Wilks, Sir W. Aitken, Dr. 
Parkes, Dr. Drysdale, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Acton, Mr. Berkeley Hill. 
But surely, in the above, sufficient evidence is advanced to indicate to 
any unprejudiced individual that we have here to encounter one of the 
gravest maladies of the human race—‘“‘unique in the whole range of 
pathology ” and dissimilar to all others in the tenacious hold it takes 
on the human organism. World-wide it is, of varying degrees of 
virulence in different countries, varying also in amount; in the South 
Sea Islands “it threatens to exterminate the natives.” Sir W. 
Aitken, quoting from Paracelsus, writes :—‘‘ In the sixteenth century it 
was recognised as the result of a specific poison,” . . . ‘“‘evenat 
that early period in medical history it was recognised as producing 

diseases profoundly affecting the constitution, and demonstrating 
the presence of a poison in the system by remote general symptoms of 
ill-health.” And further: ‘‘The disease in the present day manifests 
much the same forms and course as it did during the first half of the 
sixteenth century.” 

It is the same special virus which has constituted the 
social plague of humanity for thousands of years, the virulence 
of which has varied from time to time in accordance with its 
associated surrounding conditions. The figures of the Registrar- 
General and the home Army returns show no _ indications 
that it is a declining force, though it has been bereft of some 
of its malignancy when sanitary influences have been brought to 
bear upon it. 

And these facts are not disposed of by asserting that this ‘‘ one 
serious form” constitutes ‘‘ but a small fraction of the whole mass of 
venereal cases’”—so much the worse for the latter; or that in the 
majority of cases it ‘‘ disappears spontaneously ’—so much the larger 
becomes the actual amount to justify the above-recorded conclusions 
of committees and colleges; or that the majority of cases are mild— 
similar in this respect to other dangerous infectious disorders and, like 
them, varying in force in individuals and in accordance with 
environment—with the nature of the soil in which the germ is 
implanted ; or that it may be “ suppressed ab initio”—possibly so if 
taken in time, which, statistics and experience prove it clearly is not, 
and this is a sine qué non; or that ‘it is readily cured ”—a thankful 
record for therapeutic medicine, but hardly relevant to prophylactic 
medicine, which has for its object the suppression of source of disease, 
and to the health-preserving point of view which forms the basis of 
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these papers ; or that “‘ it is not a fatal disease ”*—the Registrar-General 
and Service Returns negative this opinion, and progressive knowledge 
shows that ‘‘ no existing form of statistics gives any just idea of the 
mortality due to it; ” or that ‘‘it is a very rare event for the parent to 
transmit the disease to his offspring’”—here again the returns and 
recorded experience attest the contrary; or that “the inherited form 
is not contagious”—the propagation through suckling of infected 
children and through vaccination are at variance with this statement. 

Moreover, if from this constitutional malady we turn our attention 
to the other more numerous yet not less loathsome diseases which are 
associated with sexual vice, the inference to be drawn from them is 
hardly the roseate one presented to us. No doubt the results are as a 
rule local, that properly taken in hand they, as a rule, recover with 
no ulterior harm to the health of the individual, that many are 
trivial and mainly productive of inconvenience only; yet from a 
sanitary point of view, and from their contagious qualities, they no 
less demand suppressive measures, and from a strictly medical aspect 
temporary inefficiency of the sufferer from severity of the local 
conditions and a period of ill-health are far from uncommon, while 
dangerous sequelz, permanent crippling, and death are occasional 
results. The Army evidence on these details is clear and decisive. 
The Committee of 1882 recognised ‘‘the seriously disabling local 
effects” of one of them, a fact which even Mr. Nevins had to 
acknowledge. The last Army medical returns give ten men discharged 
from the home force for it. The Registrar-General’s returns for 1895 
show thirty-four deaths from it among males and ten among females ; 
and the latest memorial to the Secretary of State for India against the 
C.D. Act in India, signed by seventy-three registered medical women, 
states :-— 

It ‘‘ is profoundly deleterious to the health of the nation at large ; 
it is responsible for much permanent ill-health in both sexes, for many 
cases of sterility in married women, and it is the cause of much disease 
in women which is dangerous to life and necessitates the performance 
of major operations.” 

And turning from these general conclusions to one’s own experi- 
ence, I can hardly suppose that mine, after some 35 years of service in 
the Army, varies much from that of others placed in the same sphere 
of observation. Yet, limiting myself to the special infective form, 
wher I recall the instances of youths crippled early, their prospects 
and hopes blasted, their life’s work curtailed, and life itself destroyed 


5 Yet take the following illustration of the mischief resulting from it. Says Sir 
J. Paget : I could adduce instances of medical men who have contracted the disease 
in performing their professional duties. I have seen at least five surgeons in active 
practice and in good health previously to inoculating this disease on their fingers who 
have, died some after months, some after years of illness. And I must have seen at 
least fifty who, through similar inoculation, have suffered more or less severely before 
they recovered health. 
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after long mental and physical suffering ; when I recall the outcome of 
several years’ work in the Pathological Department at Netley—‘ the 
grim testimony of the dead house,” referred to by De Chaumont in 
his lectures on “ State Medicine” in 1875, worn-out emaciated frames 
from other disease causes, yet over and over again showing clear and 
distinct results of unrecognised specific disease, others cut off in the 
prime of life from recognised disease, and others cut off by disease 
under other names yet fairly traceable to this virus; when I recall 
instances of disease transferred to others in other ways, transferred to 
innocent women directly or indirectly through offspring, children 
prematurely born or born to subsequently demonstrate an inherited 
taint and often to die after periods of ill-health and structural physical 
changes; when I attempt to calculate the mass of ill-health and 
the diseases of different organs and parts of the body in the evolution 
of the virus in the frame in the non-fatal but recovering cases, the pain, 
the misery, and all the moral suffering connected therewith,—I am at 
one with those who assert that we have to deal with one of the gravest 
maladies which has ever afflicted the human race—a plague not shaken 
off as others have been by the advance of civilisation, but clinging to 
humanity from the earliest recorded period to the present day, common 
to all races, all social grades, and certain to cling to us as long as 
human nature remains as it now is and as long as our present indiffer- 
ence pertains. And when further I recall the local consequences of 
the other more numerous forms, the temporary inefficiency and loss of 
service in respect to employment or occupation, the ill-health, the 
occasional local cripplings, the sequele productive of further and other 
diseases and occasional death, the transference of noxious material to 
innocent ones and disease and sequele reproduced thereby, I am also 
at one with those whose confirmed opinion is that the necessity of State 
interference to safeguard the public health, pending the suppression of 
the vice, is placed beyond the region of doubt. 

When, however, we try to estimate the amount of this special 
form among the civil population, we are not on such certain ground as 
we are in respect to its existence and virulence, for among other reasons 
full statistics are wanting, and this form is not, as a rule, separated 
from the other forms when figures are forthcoming; hence the out- 
come is mainly one of inference from the available data. Mr. 
Berkeley Hill, in a paper read at the British Medical Association in 
1866, computed ‘‘the proportion of venereal diseases in large pro- 
vincial towns and in London at one tenth of the total sickness’; he 
based his computation on the facts that “at Bartholomew’s 3,000 
venereal cases are registered every year among the surgical out-patients 
alone, 25,000 at Guy’s Hospital (Mr. Bryant considered this number as 
overdrawn, yet he gave the infecting form as one-third of the whole), 
and a like proportion at other hospitals; in Newcastle Infirmary 20 
per cent. of all the patients are venereal, in Bristol one-third to one- 
fourth of the surgical out-patients at the two hospitals are the same.” 
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At the discussion at the Harveian Society in ’67, among medical cases 
5 per cent. were estimated as venereal, among eye ‘diseases about 10, 
diseases of the ear 5. Mr. Hutchinson put 1 in 11 as of specific origin 
among skin diseases, though Mr. Squire gave only 1 in 25. Mr. Acton 
in 1869 wrote :— 

“I doubt whether venereal complaints, although evidently more 
severe formerly, were ever more common than at present, or whether 
since the infecting form was first treated in hospital the large pro- 
portion here noticed, namely, 2 out of 3 out-patients at the Free 
Hospital, nearly 1 in 2 at Bartholomew’s, 1 out of 3 at the ‘ Dread- 
nought,’ x out of 4 in the Army, 1 out of 7 in the Navy, at any 
former period suffered from venereal disease.” On the question 
of a declension of disease :—‘‘ That such is not the case, if number be 
any criterion, must be admitted by all who weigh well the above 
statistics, and compare them with nearly all the books that have 
treated of the malady.” 

At Newcastle, in 1868, Dr. Charlton narrated facts to show how 
rife these diseases were in British seaport towns; Dr. Dickson, 
H.M.I. of Customs, in 1869, noted the same among seafaring men, 
and said that “it is now, as scurvy was, the main agent in keeping 
vessels under-manned.”” Mr. Lowndes, writing in 1880 of Liverpool, 
and “ speaking for himself and others,” found “no diminution in the 
frequency and severity of the disease; in my own practice severe 
constitutional symptoms are seen by me daily; besides merchant seamen, 
labourers of all kinds, carters, carmen, and others suffer very severely. 
It is also very prevalent among mere lads of all classes, some of whom 
suffer most severely in the attempt to conceal the matter from their 
parents.” In 1882 Mr. Palmer, surgeon to the Yarmouth Hospital, 
estimated the taint among the actual number of people in this borough 
at one-tenth. Mr. Cooper, surgeon to the Lock Hospital, in 1884, in 
an address, speaks of ‘‘ the enormous prevalence of the disease,’’ and 
characterises it as an ‘insidious and dangerous foe destroying the 
health of enormous numbers of our population, and allowed to carry 
on its deadly work practically unchecked.” Dr. Parkes, in ‘ Practical 
Hygiene,”’ speaks of venereal disease in general as ‘‘no doubt large in 
amount,” and “‘common to all classes’; and Mr. Hutchinson :— 
“What we have to remember is that the infecting form in young men 
is, and always will be, very common, and that the cases are really very 
numerous.” And as late as February, 1897, the senior surgeon of the 
Lock Hospital, in a letter to the Times, writes :—“‘ It is also very preva- 
lent in England, where it is certainly increasing, and if not in some way. 
or other arrested, will certainly deteriorate a large proportion of the 
nation.” 

Possibly, however, the best statistics on this point are those 
furnished by the home segment of the Army. In the last return (1896) 
all venereal diseases gave 15,801 cases, or 158°3 per 1,000 of strength, 
and of these 3,223 were instances of constitutional infection, the first 
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constituting about one-third of the total sickness, the last about 
one-fifteenth ; and the source of this home Army disease is clearly the 
surrounding civil population. There are no good grounds for assuming 
that morally the Army is worse than the civil classes from which it is 
recruited ; the average strength of the home force in this year was 
99,795, and the male population of these islands at the last census 
was some 18,400,000, the Army section being thus rather less than 
one two-hundredth of it ; what is a reasonable deduction from these 
figures is open to debate, yet taking the estimate of Inspector-General 
Lawson that ‘‘the soldier section is about one to twenty of unmarried 
men of his age,” and, limiting our view even to these, what an immense 
mass of disease does it not reveal in the community as a whole? 
These home Army data throw light also on the statement that the 
‘only serious form has been falling off in extent and virulence with 
each succeeding decade.” The last year quoted by the writer is 1882 
(practically the last year of the Act), when the ratio of constitutional 
infection was 27°8 per 1,000 of strength, and from this year to 1896 
the figures run—28°3, 30°1, 26°8, 33°5, 42°6, 40°3, 35°7, 37°3, 35°2, 33°8, 
31°8, 34°8, 34°9, 32°3; an average advance of about 25 per cent. during 
the last fourteen years, an advance of 50 per cent. in 1887, a maximum of 
deaths in 1888 (11), and a maximum of invaliding in 1896 (134 men). 
The venereal diseases as a whole do in later years show a gradual 
diminution, and this, morally viewed, is hopeful for the Army; on 
the other hand, the Army figures of infective cases indicate an 
advancing force and an increase of specific virus in the civil stratum 
from which this form of disease is derived; and, taken in combination 
with the expressed civil opinion, they indicate the presence among our 
home population of a vast mass of disease dangerous to health and life, 
and a still larger mass productive of local noxious maladies if nothing 
worse, and this vast stratum of human physical defects is preventible 
and awaits but the necessary measures. 

And as the outcome in India is asserted to support the writer in 
his conclusions, let us see what are the facts. In the last Blue Book 
(1896) in an average strength of 70,484 there were 511 cases per 1,000 
of strength of all venereal diseases in hospital, causing 16 deaths and 
477 invalids (rather more ‘than a fifth of one per cent.), and a 
constant incapacity of 3,162 men (3} regiments absolutely useless) ; 
the special form showing “a notable increase” this year, and being 
three times as great as in the home force, and exceeding all other 
foreign stations except the Straits Settlements and China. The 
average for all forms for the last ten years is—351 cases per 1,000 of 
strength, 8 deaths, 207 invalids, and 1,985 men constantly useless as 
soldiers, and these read by the latest figures are an indication that the 
sum total of disease, far from declining, has unquestionably advanced 
in force and frequency ; and on the latter point is in unison with the 
results shown in a letter to the Times, 16th February, 1897, signed 
‘* Sanitas,” in which, if figures have any value at all, there has been a 
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progressive advance since 1888 (protective system abolished in last 
half of it) from 371 per 1,000 to 504 in 1890, a decline during 1891-2 
under a “‘ modified form of protection,” and again an advance in 1893, 
when the cantonment rules were condemned at home, from 466 to 537 
in 1895. Again, in the House of Lords discussion it was shown, 
that while in 1879-80 the number invalided amounted to only ‘13 
per cent., in 1894-5 it had increased to *5 per cent., and the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, in the Vice-Regal Council, 1895, stated 
that while the primary disease had increased 137 per cent. since 1887, 
the secondary disease had increased 188, being four times more 
prevalent in 1895 than in 1873, and the average stay in hospital had 
increased from 26 days in 1887 to 31} in 1895; figures also indicating 
an augmented frequency and virulence. Again, details in the Blue 
Book for 1894 allow us to test another statement—‘ That these 
affections are for the most part confined to a certain knot or class of 
men, the same over and over again.” We have here a census taken on 
a given day of disease contracted under Army conditions since enlist- 
ment, and the results are as follows :—‘‘ No form at all,’’ 26,247 men 
in a strength of 70,642, so leaving 44,395 as exponents of disease, or a 
percentage of 62 (hardly supporting the statement) ; and the disease 
among this number ran: “contracted before arrival in India” 26,656, 
“after arrival” 52,923 (70,484 cases among 44,395 men—not twice 
over on the whole) the constitutional and the primary form being about 
three times more frequent in India, and the former in excess 
of the latter. It is added: ‘‘ The figures relating to the ‘consti- 
tutional disease’ show to what an extent the Army suffers from a 
disease which seriously undermines a man’s constitution, makes 
him liable to break down at any time, particularly when exposed to 
the fatigues and hardships of active service, and at all times makes him 
less able to contend against acute disease, and this increases the 
mortality of such disease.” In the Chitral Expedition, of 5,822 British 
troops 462 or nearly 8 per cent. were weeded out from these diseases 
before starting, and in less than four months 279 more were sent back 
for disease not contracted locally, but old disease breaking out afresh 
in consequence of the hardships and privations, hence nearly 13 per 
cent. were rendered unfit for their duty as soldiers; and this one 
instance illustrates well the disabling influence of these diseases on 
our forces when required for active service, and must be allowed for 
in estimating the reliable strength. 

That this special form is more virulent in India than at home and 
other stations where the soldier serves (except in China and ‘the 
Straits Settlements), and is advancing in frequency and intensity, is 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

And if we cast our glance to the other foreign stations of the 
Army, the same features of disease existence in the same forms are 
everywhere apparent. Some stations are relatively better than the 
United Kingdom—Bermuda, Canada, Malta, Mauritius, Gibraltar; 
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others worse—Egypt, China, West Indies, South Africa, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, arranged in ascending ratio and based on the 
average for ten years; and in all, except Bermuda and South Africa, 
the last year’s return shows an advance over the average for “ all 
disease.” In these combined stations there was a constant inefficiency 
of 569 men, and if to these figures we add the 1,361 for the United 
Kingdom and the 3,162 for India we have, in 1896, for the whole 
Army 5,122 to strike off the nominal strength during peace from 
these special disease causes. If we reckon the value of the soldier at 
£100 per annum, we see at a glance what this temporary loss of service 
represents in money to the State,* and if we could similarly represent 
the permanent loss from deaths and invaliding, the indirect loss from 
other diseases due in greater or less measure to these morbific agencies, 
the sum expended on buildings, hospital expenditure, medical staff, 
Medical Staff Corps, assessed as one-thirdof the total expenditure 
entailed by sickness, we should have some indication of what a vast 
drain upon the Army Estimates these diseases produce. The last 
memorandum of the Army Sanitary Commission describes the 
present condition as a ‘‘ scourge,” and it is apparent that while, as in 
the civil section of the community, this scourge has a sanitary, racial 
and economic bearing, in the Army it has also a national bearing, 
in that it lessens the power of the State in defence of our shores and 
heritage in foreign lands, and in the assertion of our influence in the 
world at large. 

In conclusion, regard this question of vice and its results from 
whatever side we may, the vast problem to be solved is fraught with 
difficulties, but limiting now our remarks to the sanitary point of view, 
and bearing in mind that the end and purpose of sanitary science is 
the eradication of all disease, be it what it may, can there remain 
any grounds for doubt that action for the protection of the public 
health, both at home and abroad where our soldiers serve, is essential, 
to suppress or limit this national and ever present plague? The only 
doubtful topic, I submit, is the form this action should take. 


Francis H. We cu, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon-Colonel (Retired) A.M.S. 


* And in respect to the civil population, in 1867 Sir J. Paget remarked, when 
referring to the necessity of legislaton—‘‘ If charity towards those who suffer 
innocently be not enough to obtain the help of law for the prevention of such misery, 
let it be considered how all society suffers through the spread of this disease. On 
every day in every year it may be reckoned that many thousands are disabled from 
work by it, and that the healthy are bearing the cost of their maintenance.” 





















Party Loyalty and Cabinet Change 


Mr. BALFOouUR may see in the statue of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
lately established at St. Stephen’s, and in the touching desire of his 
followers that Lord Salisbury should relieve himself of some of his 
duties, fresh proofs of the traditional gratitude of the Conservative 
party to their chiefs. As, in another place, the present writer was 
enabled to point out, the eulogy is not entirely borne out by 
facts. 

The classical cases of party ingratitude are all furnished by 
Conservative annals. The Court Cabal widening into party schism 
that sent Clarendon into exile, enriched English letters with a series 
of most curious essays on the Psalms as well as other papers of 
a more secular kind; but did not impress the mind of the statesmen 
of his generation with any idea of loyalty to a politcal leader as a Tory 
speciality. Lord North was the first in the line of Parliamentary 
managers, capable, genial and jaunty, relying less on statesman- 
ship than knowledge of human nature for controlling the House 
of Commons; the line culminated in Lord Melbourne first, 
Lord Palmerston afterwards; it set a House of Commons fashion 
which later leaders on both sides from Disraeli to Mr. Balfour 
have tried to imitate. Lord North was not a strong man or he 
would have kept his Sovereign from losing the American Colonies. 
But he was probably the most even-tempered and agreeable man 
of his generation, who could not be bothered with cherishing 
ill-will against his most embittered personal assailants. 

His greeting to Colonel Barré when, old and blind they met each 
other at Spa, is well known. The pair had been pitted against each 
other for years in the House of Commons; when they last had 
confronted each other, the occasion was a rhetorical duel of unusual 
bitterness, even for those days. ‘‘ There are no two men in Europe,” 
was North’s welcome of his friend the enemy, ‘‘ who would be more 
glad to see each other.” 

When Lord North had decided reluctantly on his resignation he 
passed while leaving Westminster a knot of his titular followers who 
within the party ranks had led the movement against him. The hour 
was earlier than usual for the rising of the House; the night was wet. 
North’s chariot was the only carriage waiting in Palace Yard; its 
owner, knowing his retirement would shorten for him that evening’s 
sitting, had, in fact, specially ordered the coachman to be there 
betimes. Passing the Tory malcontents, who, chariotless, were about 
to tramp home, the fallen Minister said with a pleasant smile as he 
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entered his vehicle, “It is always best to be in the secret.” North 
certainly did not complain of anything on the part of the men with 
whom he had todo. The mass of memoirs and letters wherein his 
period abounds, contains evidence that if within St. Stephen’s the 
party had stuck to him as he had stuck to the King, the retirement 
which his followers affected to deplore might have been averted. 
There is, or used to be, a Socio-Political Association of Under- 
graduates at Oxford, calling itself the Canning Club, by no means 
confined to St. John’s College; it was liberally re-inforced by members 
from the foundation, of which Laud was master; one, at least, of its 
founders was Mr. Auberon Herbert; another most zealous and early 
member was a son of the then Sir Henry Edwardes; F. H. Jeune, 
then scholar of Balliol, to-day the judge, dignified it by his presence. 
Professor Mansel, so long the leader of the Tories on the Isis, who did 
so much to gratify the younger men of his party by finding an 
intellectual basis more generally intelligible than that of S. T. 
Coleridge for their political prejudices, gave the Canning Club his 
blessing, even if he were not actually a member of it. 

Some misgiving of which in later years he repented, was injected 
into this little coterie glorying in the name of their most brilliant leader. 
““ Was George Canning a Tory at all?” Such was the question 
which, to a pupil, Mr. Jeune, or the present Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Mr. Jowett, then a college tutor, propounded during an 
afternoon walk up Headington Hill. 

In those days the future Master called, and perhaps imagined, 
himself a Liberal. Really, neither henor any other of his contemporaries 
was, or could have been, politically at any time anything but a 
Conservative. That was the epoch when, as for long afterwards, 
Liberalism at Oxford seldom meant more than a bid for notoriety. 
Even Dean Liddell, like many others, was Gladstonian first, Liberal 
afterwards ; unless, that is to say, this great genius had spiritualised 
one aspect of Whiggism as Newman and Pusey spiritualised High 
Churchism, no politician not avowedly Tory could have conceivably 
sat for the University. 

The politics of Mr. Jowett were at all points those of his real 
exemplar, who, by the bye, was not Socrates, but Dr. Johnson; that 
last-named man of British letters seriously thought, as is well known, 
of trying for a seat in the House of Commons, for the single purpose of 
supporting Lord North and the King in their American policy. 
Johnson’s vituperation of the Conservative rank and file for their 
lukewarm support of Lord North, elicited, at the time, a meek 
protest from Boswell; if, as is said, Johnson’s homely criticism 
was really uttered at the Streatham dining-table, it shows the strong 
nerves of the Thrale Company. 

However, in those Canning Club days, now retrospectively 
glanced at, Mr. Jowett was still nominally Gladstonian; he remained 
so till the Foreign events of 1876-8 seemed to demand support of all 
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Englishmen for Lord Beaconsfield. Then began one of the most 
interesting friendships on record between the Statesman and the 
Scholar, for an account of which one must greatly fear no trustworthy 
materials exist. Of Disraeli’s visits to Balliol and his conversation 
with the Translator of Plato, interesting versions have been given 
by persons who may, or may not, have been present. What 
happened? What was the tenor of the talk when the Lord of 
Hughenden welcomed the Philosopher at the ‘‘ Golden gates” of his 
park ; led him to his favourite lawn, where the peacocks strutted ? 

Who is there now living that would even affect the knowledge to 
commemorate all this, or indeed any of it, except perhaps the oft- 
repeated, possibly authenticated fragment of dialogue between the two 
men on the Bird of Juno. Do you not find, Lord Beaconsfield, these 
birds very destructive to your Spring primroses? ‘It may be, but I 
prefer the peacock to the flower, and now we will go in to lunch.” 

In the conversation referred to above between the Balliol Tutor 
and one of his famous pupils, Jowett had no need of resorting 
to philosophical paradox or to unpublished documents in his playful 
suggestion of a doubt as to the Toryism of Canning. That party 
labels in their present form are quite new and often misleading 
inventions was a favourite thesis of the Oxford scholar; instances 
in support of that view were enumerated by him without difficulty. 
Both Chatham and his son, William Pitt, avoided for themselves 
all party nick-names; the terms Whig and Tory in those days 
were indeed, save as words of reproach, much less obtrusively 
used than to-day. As readers of the light literature of the period 
know, a Whig mother fondling her infant, in an endearing tone 
of reproach would call it a Regular Little Tory; so the Church 
and State matron welcoming her boy home for the holidays would 
kiss him as her dear little Whig who ought to be sent to bed for 
having kept the family waiting so long for supper. Briefly, it is 
not too much to say that the question of political nomenclature 
placed in the foreground to-day seemed quite an indifferent matter. 
Even in the christening of their organizing societies, politicians 
conspicuously avoided epithets of party association; they chose 
colourless terms, such as survive to day in the Anchor or Dolphin 
societies that one hears about when Colston’s day, November 13th, 
comes round at Bristol. 

In Canning’s time the fundamentum divisionis for all Statesmen 
was the French Revolution and its propaganda. Abroad Canning 
knew no other politics than resistance to Jacobinism; to all its 
products, personal or political; therefore to Napoleon Bonaparte as 
the Soldier of the Revolution, against whom a world should ally 
itself, 

At home Canning’s views were those of his master, the younger 
Pitt, which afterwards permeated the Whig Party. A system of 
representative government, that should be a reality not a sham; 
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freedom of conscience; freedom of tariffs and of trade. These ideas 
have long since been appropriated by their opponents; they were 
first clearly enunciated by Tories, as by Bolingbroke and _ his 
successors; they were held doubtless by all the first great Whigs, 
Halifax and others—though not so uncompromisingly expressed. 
The accidents of the public life identifying the name of Canning 
so closely with the Whig families; his birth connection with the 
Bentincks; his friendship with the Cavendishes; finally, his death 
at the Chiswick Villa of the Whig Duke of Devonshire, in the 
same room where Fox had died twenty-one years earlier; before 
that his formation, after the Duke of Portland, of a Government 
resting on Whig support. These may have been the incidents in 
that great career which first suggested to Jowett the remark that 
may have fallen as a treasonable paradox on his young friend of 
the Canning Club. What is certain is, that the vexatious treatment 
suffered by him at the hands of the Tory families and the King 
after his adoption of Catholic Emancipation and his defection from 
the principles of the Holy Alliance—above all, his cold-shouldering 
by personal and political friends with whom he had long lived in 
intimacy—so preyed on the mind of Canning as to predispose him 
to the breakdown which ended in his death, when he was only, in 
Disraeli’s phrase, “‘a boy of fifty-seven.” 

The Queen-bee is fabulously credited with a habit when the mating 
season is over of helping her partner out of existence. Some ingenious 
persons, of Liberal leanings, lately imputed a like disposition to the 
Conservative rank and file, enumerating the cases of Peel, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Mr. W. H. Smith, and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The first of these cases is of course questionable; the immediate 
cause of Sir Robert’s death was a fall from the horse on which, like 
Bishop Wilberforce, his seat was loose, on Constitution Hill; the 
most which can be said is that, had not the statesman’s system been 
weakened by worries, he might have rallied from the shock. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, whose statue, appropriately just before Primrose 
Day, April 18th, was unveiled at Westminster by the best friend he 
ever had, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, would seem to be more of a case 
in point. His political anxieties, subversive as they were of his bodily 
health and engendering a disregard of that health’s cardinal conditions, 
were the result of unwise counsels to which, unwisely, he leant ear, 
from men who were the first to leave him in the lurch when the un- 
wisdom of their advice was proved. 

No more tragic instance of retributive justice in view of the earlier 
death of Lord Iddesleigh will be recorded by the Muse of Political 
History than the untimely departure of the young genius, who, during 
his short life, was the soul and strength of militant Conservatism. 

That Lord Salisbury should experience something of the same 
measure which has been dealt out to other statesmen of his party and 
in his position, was long to have been expected. 
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Bolingbroke’s comparison of the House of Commons to a pack of 
hounds applies, as the author of the saying well knew, with special 
force to its Conservative members. 

These political bloods, young or middle-aged, politically feed high, 
they require their leader to show them sport. Lord Salisbury, being a 
man of ability, as sober as commanding, does not deem the moment 
when the universe trembles on the brink of war a convenient season 
to indulge the appetite of the more fire-eating of his followers. 
Therefore the statesman is said to be played out, for that, condensed 
into homely syllables, is to what it all comes. A further explanation, 
not yet having received the prominence it deserves, is the absence in 
the opposition of any man with anything like Lord Salisbury’s genius 
and authority. As the Prime Minister, speaking on this subject not 
long since, said, when deploring the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s 
unifying presence, “‘none of our people, when he was on the Front 
Opposition Bench, talked about muzzled dogs.” 

It would, however, be a mistake to dismiss this veiled mutiny 
against the Premier as a thing likely to be not less unproductive in its 
results than it is foolish and contemptible in its origin. If, after the 
close of the Easter recess, Lord Salisbury returns to Arlington Street 
manifestly as re-invigorated by the Riviera as Disraeli used to say he 
was re-invigorated by an attack of gout, the growls and grumbles may 
die away into abiding silence. Even though it be a first national 
interest that his health should be permanently re-established, the 
shadow on the dial of time will not be put back. The next ground of 
grievance against the Tory leader will be that he is too nearly 
approaching to the fulfilment of three score years and ten. Even the 
most bellicose of the malcontents do not seriously propose to dispossess 
their chief of the Premiership, they will be satisfied if he hands the 
Foreign Office over to a substitute ; even this concession is resisted 
dutifully by Mr. Balfour. The probability, however, seems that 
eventually Lord Salisbury may deem it politic to take a partner at the 
Foreign Office, in the person of Lord Lansdowne; in cther words, 
to hand over that office to him. No other member of the Unionist 
Party possesses anything like the same qualifications for the succes- 
sion, in whole or in part, to the present Foreign Secretary as the 
actual Minister for War. 

At Oxford he showed an extraordinary power of illustrating 
political principles in their oldest forms, by the apt citation of modern 
instances, not to be found in footnotes to the Greek text, nor such as 
are usually dwelt upon by College tutors in their explanatory 
comments. Since then, first as Canadian Viceroy, secondly as Indian, 
Lord Lansdowne has improved his natural and remarkable talent for 
dealing with men and communities of innumerably varying opinions or 
nationalities. These are the qualities which, in 1880, caused the late 
Lord Granville, when himself controlling the Foreign Office, to select 
Lord Lansdowne as a possible successor at some future day. Lord 
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Lansdowne’s entrance into Mr. Gladstone’s second Government took 
place at the special desire of his friend and relative, then leading the 
Liberal Peers. Even Lord Granville’s prescience could not have fore- 
seen that his kinsman, after resigning the Indian Under Secretaryship, 
would, at Ottawa, succeed so entirely in strengthening the loyalty of 
the essentially loyal, but in sentiment largely Republican, Canadians 
to the British Crown, or that a like success, on a larger scale, would 
be the pervading feature of Lord Lansdowne’s rule at Calcutta. Such 
an arrangement as that now forecast would, for especial reasons, please 
Lord Salisbury’s most considerable colleague, Mr. Chamberlain ; for it 
would open the way to the practical assertion of a Constitutional 
doctrine, always contended for by him, that the head of each of the 
great spending departments of State should be in the House of 
Commons. There are two or three possible, not less than perfectly 
qualified, substitutes for Lord Lansdowne at the War Office. Of these, 
the most conspicuously suitable and effective is Mr. George N. Curzon, 
whose claims for Cabinet rank surpass those of any among the younger 
men. 

During some little time to come the connection between the 
administration of the War Office, the direction and the course of 
events in the Far East must be peculiarly close. Here, again, the 
special experience of Mr. Curzon would be of the highest usefulness, 
not only as it has already proved to the Prime Minister, but to a new 
director of our Foreign Office. Conjectural to some extent, the fore- 
cast now given must of necessity be. Lord Salisbury happily has no 
other malady than that popularly known as ‘‘ Anno Domini.” He is 
still some years on the right side of three-score and ten. The 
change to the Riviera has already benefited him; there is no reason, 
personal or medical, why he should not return, not only re-invigorated 
by absence, but also rejuvenated by rest. 

In that most devoutly to be desired event, nothing more at present 
is likely to be heard of these rumours of change at the Foreign Office. 
But when, at some date not yet within the range of practical politics, 
such a reorganisation has to be considered, the man whose name has 
of late been coupled so closely and prominently with the Foreign 
Office, that of Lord Lansdowne, will again, with good reason, appear 


in the same connection. 
HuGH TICEHURST. 








A Journalist’s Recollections: by Himself 


ALTHOUGH quite too unimportant a person for any reminiscences of 
mine to be worth writing, much less reading, on my own account, I 
have been brought into close relationship with a great many people 
and occurrences who and which, in their time, stirred the world not a 
little ; and to this fact the following sketches owe all that they possess 
of interest or value. I beg the reader, therefore—if there should be 
one—to approach his task with my disclaimer in full view, or to 
abandon it altogether. 

I have met people so absurdly curious as to ask how I became a 
journalist. The answer I always give is: ‘‘ By learning a great many 
things I had no business to learn.” At the time I ought to have been 
studying mathematics, surveying, and other matters appertaining to 
the profession of a civil engineer, I was deep in shorthand, foreign 
tongues, history, politics, general literature, and other things with 
which I really had no concern whatever, and for which it did not 
appear that I had any use. Then, one fine morning, the good clergy- 
man of our parish died suddenly, and what must I do but send a 
paragraph to the local paper. The inconsiderate editor printed it, and 
so—I became a journalist. I may say at once that, in my opinion, the 
result has been a great waste of talent. To think that I have lived 
through the era of the Manchester Ship Canal, the Forth Bridge, the 
Severn Tunnel, the Tower Bridge, etc., and that there is no similar 
great work to which I can point and say, “I did it!” is maddening. 
The wiseacres are always ‘‘ down” upon people who talk about “ what 
might have been,” but, for my part, I have a very large sympathy 
with them. What might not I have been had I stuck to my proper 
profession? Perhaps a Stephenson or a Brunel. And what am I 


now? A writer of paragraphs. 
* * * 

One of my earliest recollections goes back as far as the General 
Election of 1870, when Mr. Edward Horsman contested the borough 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, against Sir Francis Lycett. Mr. Horsman was 
a Right Honourable—something of a statesman in his way, an un- 
deniably good speaker, but on the whole a political failure. He 
received his guietus as a public man when Mr. Disraeli, in somewhat 
cruel allusion to Mr. Horsman’s resemblance to a ‘‘hupper servant,” 
dubbed him a “superior person.” The incident I recall respecting 
Mr. Horsman occurred as the two candidates appeared on the 
hustings for nomination. The reader will gather that this was in the 
days before the ballot—in the days, too, when the bad old methods of 
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electioncering had not gone out of fashion. Sir Francis Lycett, a rather 
diminutive personage, presented a sharp contrast to the commanding 
stature of Mr. Horsman, while his halting sentences, as compared 
with the flowing oratory and lofty diction of his opponent, further 
marked the differences between the two men. Another point of 
dissimilarity was that while Horsman was striving to make a living 
out of politics, Sir Francis, as head of the glove-making firm of Dent, 
was exceedingly rich. 

The worthy knight, who was a strong Wesleyan, had commenced 
his electoral campaign by presenting a cheque (I think for £500) to 
the local Wesleyan body. Mr. Horsman, with knowledge of this fact 
in his mind, rose to return thanks for his nomination. Imagine his tall 
and trim figure on the left of the chairman (the Mayor), and the almost 
dwarfish form of Sir Francis on the right; in front of the hustings 
a noisy, excited crowd of perhaps a couple of thousand people. 

“Electors of Liskeard!” began Mr. Horsman, ‘I come not here 
to dangle my money-bags before your eyes a 

Sir Francis sprang to his feet, his eyes glaring, his fists clenched, 
and very un-Wesleyan words on his lips; the crowd roared; the 
Mayor vainly tried to quell the noise, to dissuade Mr. Horsman 
from the dangerous path he had begun, and to calm the fury of the 
bellicose knight. In an interval of silence Mr. Horsman’s mellifluous 
voice was heard repeating— 

“‘T come not to dangle my money-bags before your eyes—to 
charm away your judgment with the wand of charity—to anoint your 
religious impulses with golden balm . 

The rest of the sentence was unspoken. Just at that moment an 
egg, of unknown but respectable antiquity, struck Mr. Horsman full 
on the chest, and in an instant his immaculate shirt and waistcoat 
were ‘anointed with golden balm” far more fragrant than that 
which his opponent had bestowed on his Wesleyan fellow-worshippers. 

* * * 

It would be easy to relate an almost endless series of election 
anecdotes ; but I will not so far try the patience of the reader. One 
or two more may, however, be worth giving. In a West of England 
town, one of the candidates was a gentleman who at that time was a 
junior barrister in very fair practice, and is now the Judge of a 
northern County Court Circuit. He was elected, and on appearing 
on the balcony of his hotel to return thanks, flourished a telegraph 
form, exclaiming, ‘‘ Gentlemen, news of this victory to-day has been 
flashed to the Lord Chancellor, and I hold in my hand a telegram 
from his lordship, informing me that he has nominated me as one of 
the Queen’s Counsel. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I accept that not as a 
merely personal honour, but as an honour to the borough I now 
represent in the House of Commons!” The cheering was stupendous. 
But would there be found to-day any constituency so ignorant as to 
swallow this piece of audacious bunkum ? 
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The late Lord Coleridge, the “ silver-tongued,” was a most 
finished platform orator, and had an almost magnetic power over his 
audience. I once heard him deliver what I think was the finest 
exordium I ever either heard or read. The scene was the Town Hall 
of Exeter; the occasion was a bye-election, consequent on Coleridge’s 
acceptance of office (as Attorney-General I think) ; the gathering had 
every symptom of being disorderly. Coleridge, whose hairless cranium 
was one of the sights of Parliament, stood with uplifted hands and 
waited for an opening. Presently his bell-like voice was heard— 

“‘ Citizens and Electors |!—Appearances, we know, are proverbially 
deceptive, but unless they are unusually misleading now, I think we 
may safely say that there is just a Liberal or two left in Exeter— (here 
he waited for cheers, which came tardily]—a faithful few— [another 
pause, the cheers coming more promptly now]—enough fo fill this 
hall |— [immediate cheering] —enough to fight battlés, enough to win 
battles !— [frantic cheering]—in any contest to which our opponents 
may think fit now or hereafter to provoke us!” 

Uproarious cries of approval and enthusiasm greeted the close of 
this sentence, and from that point Coleridge’s command of his audience 
was assured. He made a spirited attack on the Government, and 
especially on Lord Cairns. About the middle of the speech he 
described Tory arguments as “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” Precisely at that moment some one threw a lighted 
“cracker ’’ on to the platform. It fizzed and exploded for a moment 
or two, and then Coleridge, smiling his blandest, said, “ Yes, gentle- 
men, that is a Tory argument!” I know not whether this little 
“effect” was pre-arranged. 

* aK * 

With the late Lord Iddesleigh (especially while he sat in the 
House of Commons as Sir Stafford Northcote) I was on what I will 
venture to call terms of intimacy. He was one of the kindest and 
gentlest of men; and I think, myself, that his great abilities as a 
statesman have never been fully recognised. Hisstatue in the Central 
Hall of the Palace of Westminster is a perfect presentment of the 
man—his modest bearing, kindly expression, refined features, and 
homely style of apparel are rendered to the life. Asa speaker, he was 
apt to be a little prosy, but then he disliked public speaking, and was 
accustomed to get through his task as quickly as possible. His 
rapidity of utterance was remarkable. His normal pace was 180 
words a minutes, but when warmed up he would attain 200 or even 
more. It must be imputed to me for vain gloriousness! I say that I 
was the only shorthand writer in Devonshire who could report him to 
his satisfaction. It was this fact that first brought us together, and 
for many years I had a virtual monopoly of his speeches, the reporting 
of which for most of the daily papers throughout the country brought 
a substantial increase to my income. Sir Stafford, as one of the 
members for the old constituency of North Devon, merely addressed 
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what would be called a public meeting. He used toturn up at odd 
times or places—at a farmer’s ordinary on market day, at a ploughing 
match, a flower show, &c.; and of any intended appearance of this 
sort he used to give me private notice. Hence the “‘ monopoly.” 

On one occasion he wrote that on a certain November day he 
would be present at a ploughing-match dinner some nine miles from 
Torrington. I torthwith made arrangements for reporting his speech 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The speech stood to 
bring me a clear gain of over £20. On the other hand I had to agree 
with the Post Office that if they would send down a fast speed 
instrument and clerk from Exeter I would send messages to the total 
value of not less than £15. In due course I arrived at the match field 
and just before the ploughing was over I remarked to-Lord Clinton 
that I had not yet seen Sir Stafford. 

‘*No,” remarked his lordship, and I don’t think you will.” 

** Why not?” 

** He’s down at the house with an awful cold and is forbidden to 
come out.” (It was certainly a “‘ beastly” day.) 

Without a moment’s hesitation I plunged and waded through the 
wet ploughed soil towards “the house.” Arrived there, I demanded 
to see Sir Stafford Northcote. 

“ Cawn’t poss’bly, sir,” said Jeames, ‘‘ confined to his room.” 

‘But 1 must. Here, take my card to him and say it is urgent.” 

So at length I was shown to the library, where Sir Stafford lay 
buried in rugs before a roaring fire.”’ 

“Well?” he said, huskily but kindly. 

“His lordship tells me,” I said, almost out of breath with the 
walk and with apprehension, ‘that you won’t be at the dinner this 
evening.” 

‘* Afraid not,” he replied. 

* But that will never do!” I continued—and forthwith showed 
him the list of newspapers to which I had engaged to send a report, 
explaining also the financial situation in which I was involved. ‘“‘ Not 
only fail to gain £20, Sir Stafford, but shall actually lose £15 ! ”"—and 
so on. 

“T really have nothing that I want to say, particularly,” he 
remarked, as if talking to himself; then, turning to me he added, 
‘* Well, I will see what can be done.” 

With this I had to be content, and walked back to the field as 
heavy at heart as the clods of soil made me heavy at heel. Five 
o’clock—the dinner hour—drew near, and still no Sir Stafford. But 
presently I caught sight of a closely-muffled figure pacing steadily 
along the unploughed fringe of the field, close to the hedge, and ina 
few minutes a great shout of welcome announced the arrival of the 
beloved county member. 

He beckoned to me and whispered— 
“You see I have come. I feel much better than I did. But I 
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shan’t say much, and I want you to sit quite near to me as my voice is 
not strong. I shall propose the toast of the Army and Navy, andI 
shall not say another word worth reporting afterwards, so that you 
will be able to get away early.” (I had nine miles to ride, over a 
rough road and in pitchy darkness.) 

I thanked him, and we went into the dinner-tent. Sir Stafford 
proposed the “‘ Army and Navy” as stated, and, speaking just a column 
of the Times, made a slashing attack on the Government in respect of 
the Ashantee war. When he was sitting down he leant over to me 
and whispered— 

“Will that do?” 

“‘Splendidly, Sir Stafford ! ”’ 

“‘ Then off you go! ”’—and my horse being already saddled at the 
tent entrance, I was speedily galloping as hard as my horse could go 
over the nine miles back to Torrington. 

It grieves me to think of the slashing which the Times and other 
Ministerial journals gave Sir Stafford next day for that speech which 
he had made for me! 

% * ae 

Here is a story quaintly illustrative of my “monopoly” in Sir 
Stafford. I had received the usual private intimation of his intention 
to “turn up,” as he himself expressed it. After arranging on my own 
account for supplying reports to the principal newspapers, I proposed 
to a certain news agency that I should supply their clients as well. 
They acceded, but the two lists clashed, and I asked the agency to 
leave out of their lists the papers that were already on mine. The 
answer was a curt telegram—‘ Don’t report Northcote for us; we have 
made other arrangements.” I could only submit. The speech was 
delivered at 2 p.m., and I was the only reporter present. At five 
o’clock a reporter of the agency, who had travelled all the way down 
from London, called on me and, explaining that he thought the 
meeting was an evening one, bemoaned his having arrived too late. 
In the end I supplied him with areport, mulcting the agency in £5 for 
what I thought its dog-in-the-manger behaviour. Well, about a month 
afterwards, Sir Stafford was again to speak, and this was publicly 
known. Alighting from a small country station from which there was 
a walk of four miles to the rendezvous, whom should I see but my 
friend the agency-reporter again! We walked together for about a 
mile and a half, and then I said—‘‘I suppose you have come down to 
report Sir Stafford?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘Then perhaps this may 
interest you”—and I showed him a telegram I had received from Sir 
Stafford that morning, stating that he could not come down, as 
important business would detain him in London. 

“I think,” said my confrére, ‘we had better leave Northcote in 
your hands in future.” : 

4 * * 


Though of the mildest disposition, Sir Stafford could hit hard 
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when he pleased, and he was really very good at repartee, though he 
seldom indulged himself in that way. Let me give a single example. 
He was addressing a large meeting in the Music Hall at Barnstaple. 
In the middle of a sentence some one shouted ‘‘Speak up!” Sir 
Stafford immediately stopped, smiled pleasantly, and then went on— 

‘*A gentleman at the back of the hall requests me, in what I am 
sure are his blandest tones, to ‘speak up.’ Evidently there is some- 
thing wrong. Either my voice is not strong enough, or that gentleman’s 
ears are not long enough a 

The rest of the sentence was drowned in a torrent of cheers and 
laughter. 

I last saw Sir Stafford Northcote (then the Earl of Iddesleigh) in 
Whitehall at the end of December, 1886. Three weeks later he died 
with tragic suddenness at No. 10 Downing Street, where he was to 


have attended a Cabinet Council. 
% * ~ 





I was present as a reporter at the marriage of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach to Lady Lucy Fortescue in the little church of Filleigh, near 
Castle Hill, Lord Fortescue’s beautiful seat in North Devon. This was 
on the 3rd September, 1874. The weather was beautiful; the country 
was looking its best; the wedding was altogether charming. But 
there was nothing to make it different from a hundred other weddings 
save an incident that took place in the forenoon of the happy day at 
the Castle. I wanted, of course, a list of the presents, and applied to 
the Earl himself, to whom I was at that time well-known. He 
replied, rather testily, ‘Certainly not! What have people to do 
with my private affairs? You never see in the papers ‘ Lord Fortescue 
has arrived here,’ or ‘ gone there,’ or anything of that sort, because I 
won't allow it, and certainly I object to my daughter’s wedding 
presents being paraded in the newspapers.” _I expressed my regret, 
and moved away down the corridor. Near the end of it, whom 
should I meet but Lady Lucy herself, in full bridal raiment. She 
said : 

“‘ Have you seen the presents ?”’ 

“No, your ladyship; the Earl forbids me to see them or to 
publish any list of them.” 

‘‘What? Oh, nonsense! You come with me.” 

She led the way to the library, where the gifts were displayed, 
duly ticketed. 

“‘ Now,” said Lady Lucy, ‘‘just copy the names as fast as you 
can and then go out by that door” (indicating one that opened on to 
the grounds). 

** But what will his lordship say ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind him! You know what he is! He’s an 
! ” 

I refrain from stating what she said he was, but it was very funny 
—and quite daughterly. 


old 
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A neighbour and kinsman—a close friend too—of Lord Fortescue’s 
was the late Earl of Portsmouth. He was of Herculean build, 
with huge square shoulders, placid face, red hair (yes, red!), and 
bright, keen, kindly blue eyes. He looked like a prosperous farmer, 
and was full of a kind of rough gentleness. As a reporter, I remember 
him chiefly on account of his invariably proposing ‘‘ The Queen” in 
the following terms—‘‘The Queen, God bless her!—the most 
constitutional Sovereign that ever swayed the sceptre of the freest 
country in the world!” From this formula he never departed. 

But there was one incident that I can never forget. The duties 
of a country reporter in those parts at that time—I hope it is so still— 
included riding to hounds. There were two packs with which I 
hunted regularly, Sir Bruce Chuberter’s (Arlington) and Lord 
Portsmouth’s (Eggesford). On one occasion I was away for a holiday, 
and a colleague, unaccustomed to fox hunting, was sent to the 
Eggesford meet in my place. An account of the run was duly 
published—the most awful hash of a thing that could be imagined. 
The following week I was at my usual post in front of Eggesford 
House, when suddenly I saw the Earl striding up to me. He was 
glaring like a demon, and brandishing his riding-stock in a truly 
menacing manner. 

“Good morning, my Lord!” I said. 

“Good morning be d—d!” he retorted, then went on shouting at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘So you're the scoundrel who calls my hounds 
‘dogs,’ are you? I'll teach you better manners, you blackguard, if 
you don’t get out of this!”—with much more, which I really do not 
remember, or possibly did not hear. 

It was all I could do to check his fury, but at last I managed to 
get in my explanation. Then he calmed down, took me by the arm 
and said, ‘‘ Then it wasn’t you that did it? I thought it couldn’t be. 
All right—come in and have some breakfast.” 

Lord Portsmouth was anything but a good speaker, but 
he was a man of shrewd practical sense, and there was never any 
difficulty in discovering what he meant to say. He would hurry along 
at a break-neck pace, as if he were after a fox, though he rarely 
finished his sentences, and was dreadfully discursive. Lord Fortescue 
—who is happily still with us—was at that time, and still is I believe, 
a@ most peculiar speaker. His style is a combination of hesitancy 
and stammering. He selects one word after another, the last 
being invariably the right one, and this is the only one you must 
report—having which, and discarding its predecessors, you will find 
on transcribing your notes that you have sentences of almost classical 
exactitude and clearness. You have got to understand that he is 
erasing all along, until he finds the one and only word that precisely 
expresses his meaning. 

Both these noblemen took the greatest interest in the Devon 
County School at North Molton, founded by the late Canon 
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Brereton. I used regularly to attend the annual prize giving 
and dinner, where Lords Fortescue and.Portsmouth, Sir Thomas 
Acland, Sir Stafford Northcote, and some “ outside” celebrity, were 
generally to be found. I remember that on one occasion the distin- 
guished visitor was Lord Houghton, the poet. His speech was in no 
way remarkable, but he made one observation which has remained in 
my mind. Speaking of the “religious” difficulty in education, he 
said people seemed to have forgotten that in its real and original sense 
*‘veligio is a thing that binds together, and not a thing that separates.” 
Two other incidents at this particular dinner are perhaps worth 
recording. One was the debut, as a public speaker, of the present 
Earl of Portsmouth (then Lord Lymington). He had made a great 
reputation at the Oxford Union, and a brilliant career was predicted 
for him. On this occasion he made an exceedingly florid, affected, 
almost high-falutin speech, and although Lord Houghton and the 
others complimented him on his performance, it has never been any 
surprise to me that his subsequent achievements in public life by no 
means fulfilled what was regarded as his early promise. The second 
incident was that Sir Stafford Northcote used, as a sort of metaphor, 
the story of Paris and the prize for beauty. Paris, he said, “ on 
private and not on public grounds,” awarded the prize to Venus. At 
this the schoolboys round the dinner-tables laughed so much that 
Sir Stafford seemed a little disconcerted. 
* * * 

I have frequently—probably a hundred times — heard Mr. 
Gladstone make “great ’”’ speeches. The first was the famous ‘“‘ bag 
and baggage” speech on Blackheath, when a rather funny thing 
happened. A huge temporary platform had been erected, and below 
it was an elaborate set of tables for the reporters. My next door 
neighbour was an Irishman. Mr. Gladstone was seated just above 
us, looking—as he always does before making a great speech—pale, 
nervous, and anxious. At his right, on a table, stood the usual 
tumbler of egg and sherry, at which he took occasional sips during 
the Chairman's remarks. Suddenly the Irishman looked up at him, 
caught his attention, and said: 

“* Misther Gladstone, will ye give me a dhrop o’ that ?” 

Not moving a muscle, but with a serious, earnest expression, as 
if he meant every word he said, Mr. Gladstone replied : 

Sir, if you were up here, you would want it all!” 


O.P.Q. 








Medical Men and Medical Manners 


“‘EverY medical man in London is drunk every night after ten 
o'clock.” The foregoing is not a charge seriously formulated against 
a beneficent and decorous profession. Neither was the remark intended 
to be so by the man from whose lips the words fell over a dinner 
table at a St. James’s Street Club, some thirty odd years ago. 
The late Sir Richard Quain was one of the guests; his friend and 
patient who uttered the astounding paradox just cited, having for its 
object the “ reductio ad absurdum” of some preposterous generalisa- 
tion by ancther diner was kind-hearted, illogical and choleric Anthony 
Trollope, also one of the party. With Sir Richard Quain, 
there has just disappeared the last survivor of the English doctor ot the 
type created for our epoch, by the father of the present Lord 
Knutsford. Unhappily the one man, who combined the social with 
the literary and medical knowledge wanted for a biography of the 
justly beloved physician, Ernest Hart, died a little before Quain 
himself. 

‘‘I am. oppressed.” Such is an authentic version of the last 
words uttered by Lord Beaconsfield when Quain alone stood by the 
bedside in Curzon Street; other accounts that may be dismissed as 
apocryphal have been given, the most widely circulated one being the 
transparently fictitious, “‘Is there anything in the Gazette?” The 
writer of these lines was indebted for this fact to Sir Richard Quain 
himself. The Harley Street doctor was not indeed the only attendant, 
during his last illness, of the statesman. Years before age caused his 
health to fail, Disraeli, on the advice of a former private secretary, 
Ralph Earle, consulted, and afterwards retained, an_ eclectic 
practitioner, Dr. Kidd, of George Street, who did, or does, heal patients 
indifferently by allopathic or homeopathic methods. Scruples of 
professional etiquette prevented some of Quain’s colleagues from 
meeting in consultation, a man in any way associated with medical 
heterodoxy, even of so blameless and beneficent a sort as Dr. Kidd. 

Quain had at once too much liberality and too much wisdom in 
his generation to be a slave to the petty pedantries of the 
unwritten law of his craft. ‘The two men together did whatever 
human skill could to preserve the life and to lessen the sufferings of 
the invalid. ‘‘None of these pantomime tricks, my dear Quain, I 
beseech you,” was the statesman’s remark, when some assistance in 
leaving his bed, proffered by the physician, called up to the humorous 
fancy of the dauntlessly cheerful dying man, some image of harlequin 
or pantaloon. Bedside utterances of well-known men might have 
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formed a chapter in any autobiography that Quain might have cared 
to write. Even overdone, as it is already, with such memoirs, the age 
would have given something more than a mere welcome for a book of 
that sort from him who has lately left us. No more familiar figure, a 
few years ago, was seen on every racecourse at each meeting of any 
consequence than that of a ruddy brown keen-eyed little man, 
recalling equally in his look and manner, Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn and W. G. Cookesley, so long of Eton. This was the 
shrewd little old gentleman known from the Victoria Club in the 
W.C. district to Tattersall’s in the S.W., thence to Doncaster Moor 
northwards ; southwards to Goodwood ; westwards to the Lands End, 
as ‘‘Ginger” Stubbs. While during the last illness Quain was 
attending this gentleman, the scene used to be laid in some apartments 
above a seller of milk, in, if I mistake not, Grosvenor Street. But 
Quain knew this patient in other environments and in the remoter 
parts of the kingdom. Long after the years and activities of youth or 
even middle age had passed, there was concentrated within the spare 
form of ‘‘ Ginger” what, in speaking of Dr. Keate, of Eton, Kinglake 
in Eothen calls ‘‘The pluck of ten battalions.” No man resisted 
age so pluckily, and, during some decades, so successfully. Mr. Stubbs 
must have been well past sixty at least, when in some Highland games 
at Oban or Braemar, dressed as a Gael in the tartan of the 2ampbells, 
the gallant little veteran insisted on entering a competition of ‘‘ putting 
the stone” or “throwing the hammer;” he twirled himself in the 
approved fashion with inconceivable rapidity; after the prescribed 
series of gyrations he actually succeeded in projecting the missile, 
whatever it may have been, a very respectable distance. Such is a 
bold summary of the memorable episode, which, to the huge delight of 
‘“‘ Ginger ” himself, no person could properly tell but Quain, any more 
than the glories of the classic prize-ring have ever fitly been hymned 
save by Pindar, or a worthy narrative of Rugby fisticuffs penned but by 
Thomas Hughes in the account of the combat between “ Slogger ” 
Williams and Tom Brown. 

The most many-sided member of his vocation, Quain, lived at 
least two or three distinct lives. During the professional hours of 
morning, the well-known house in Harley Street wore within the 
orthodox professional appearance of patients, in a Holland-shrouded 
dining-room, reading the Times or Morning Post of the day, the 
Illustrated News of the week before last, and eyeing each other 
suspiciously over the unmastered broadsheets. If not such highly 
organised rites as the “ octaves” of Sir Henry Thompson, the dinner 
parties beneath his own roof of Quain, were functions long to be 
remembered, greatly to be missed. They were usually held upon 
some considerable occasion such as the achievement of a fresh honour 
by one of the profession; the launching of a new book by one out 
of it; or some similarly notable and thankworthy incident in the 
career of one among the kind doctor’s legion of friends. 
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On these occasions the artistic talents of the ladies of his family 
were requisitioned to give éclat to the event. Each guest, as he 
sat down, was pleasantly puzzled to find the menu lying by his 
plate, bordered by water-colour illustrations depicting the most 
famous, agreeable, and creditable episodes in his recent career. 
Very often it happened that the diner had himself only been sure 
of coming on the morning of the day. Still there the hand-executed 
pictorial and Complimentary Commentary on himself was sure to 
be. Before the host met his guests at the dinner-table—into the 
interval between a hasty lunch in the patient crowded dining-room, 
after the patients had gone their way, and the closing hour of the 
day, the amount of movement and of varied activity crowded was 
incredible. No business of any importance transacted at meetings 
of the College of Physicians was ever missed by Quain. No 
questions that could at all be helped by his personal attendance 
at any of his many Clubs ever found him too busy to look after 
it. Whether the Committee meeting were that of the ‘“ Garrick,” 
“The Union,” or of some more professional body, Quain’s brougham 
drew up before the secretary had finished sorting the papers. Of his 
favourite society, the “‘ Union” in Trafalgar Square, Quain, if not 
the oldest, was among the oldest members. No man ever planned 
his club dinners more happily. None was ever, for his discrim- 
inating praise, so highly valued by chefs, or for his considerate 
and practical interest in their welfare so beloved by club waiters. 
A movement, that took the form of a provident society for club 
servants, owed its origin entirely to Quain, and probably still 
endures. 

No class of professional men does more of unpaid work than is 
performed every day by doctors. Quain’s generosity in this direction 
was therefore no special distinction; the grace of manners; the real 
chivalry of breeding ; the conscientious zeal, with which he discharged 
these unbought and voluntary duties, were probably all his own. As 
a rule, when in his master’s waiting-room, the butler of some Mayfair 
Galen sees a patient waiting whom he knows to be what theatre 
boxkeepers call a “‘ deadhead’’; unless that feeless patient has crossed 
with gold the menial palm, his chance of seeing the fashionable 
medicine man on a brisk day, is but small. Quain not only did not 
know, but in his Irish magnanimity, never even felt such distinctions. 
If of two sick men needing his help, there came first in order a message 
from a briefless barrister in Gray’s Inn, secondly from a Peer, 
President of the Council in Grosvenor Square, or from a Prime 
Minister in Carlton Terrace; it was to the unfashionable address in 
the W.C. district that the order was given with all speed first to drive. 
So again, Quain was very far from monopolising the socially hospitable 
functions of his profession. But his dinner parties, whether at home 
or at club, differed perhaps from those of some of his brethren, in being 
given without any immediate eye to professional advertisement. If 
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his patients were there that was because they werehis friends. Charles 
Reade, the novelist, went through some technical preparations for the 
art of healer. That his ethical opinion of the profession he never 
adopted, was not high, may be inferred from the parts which the 
venality and treachery of the cloth play in his most stirring stories. 
‘‘The only absolutely incorruptible physician in London,” was the 
phrase in which the novelist summed up his verdict on the dead 
doctor. No man had seen more cf the seamy side of human nature, as 
it sometimes reveals itself to the profession, than Quain; husbands, 
wives, relatives of all sorts who had, or thought they had, an interest 
in conveying some member of their family, on the plea of weak lungs, 
to the South of France; on some other pretext, to a less agreeable 
and more strict seclusion, lost their temper, when they found they 
could not convince Qain of the unselfish expediency of their proposal, 
that they could not extort from him on any pretence a prescription 
which would have the effect of getting an inconvenient person out of 
the way. Every sort of bribe, direct or indirect, and of every value 
which could be suggested delicately, without wounding professional 
self-respect, had been tried, in his time, upon Quain, as of course upon 
many others. In the case of Quain they all, not only failed, but even 
by the person approaching him, were seen from the first to be bound 
to fruitlessness. In this way the services rendered by Quain to 
humanity are not less than those which he rendered to his profession. 
He was in fact the immediate instrument of philanthropy to many; he 
was the indirect agent of mercy to many more. 

Those who, some quarter of a century since, often met on social 
occasions this good doctor will remember that whatever the company 
in which he might be some two hours before midnight, the physician 
consulted furtively his watch, at intervals, and gave other premonitory 
signs, as of one who must shortly be going. It was not necessarily or 
probably that a patient awaited him in some other quarter. Perhaps 
before he was deposited at his destination for the night, the coachman 
was told to leave his master in Charles Street at the Cosmopolitan 
Club, and presently to come again. This was the epoch of the Medical 
Dictionary, which is Quain’s great contribution to the science of his 
profession. An original ‘‘ researcher” he was not. Among individuals 
he performed much the same function for the learning of his craft that 
has been performed for knowledge generally by France among the 
peoples of the Earth. For the Western public, most of what is known 
as German thought, has filtered to it through the clever interpreters of 
the City on the Seine. Not only by his encyclopedic work, but by 
his conversation, his papers read before different societies, or his letters 
written to enquiring friends, Quain dispersed over a very wide social 
and professional area the most scientific thought of the savants of all 
countries on every branch of physical learning. Intellectually, he was 
of the same calibre as an Andrew Clark, a William Gull, a Morell 
Mackenzie. Each of these would have made his mark in any calling 
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he had adopted. In no one of them was sheer intellectual power more 
noticeable than in Morell Mackenzie. But though professionally one 
has not to go far back for Quain’s analogues, the man who, from a 
socio-medical point of view, most resembled the genial and clever 
healer of Harley Street, is perhaps already well-nigh forgotten by the 
present generation. Dr. Oscar Clayton was nearly the last of those 
clever, kindly medical men of the world, who realise that of all the ills 
which human hearts endure those with which drugs or doctors can 
successfully deal are few indeed. But some little time before 
Clayton’s death, there had passed away another of his class whom 
Quain very closely resembled. This was Dr. T. F. Quinn, a persistent 
and successful homceopath, but one who owed more of that success to 
his consummate knowledge of, his sympathetic insight into, human 
nature, than to his professional mastery of globules and drops. Since 
then the art of psychological diagnosis has taken its place by the side 
of physiological diagnosis in the methods of physicians of all schools. 
The instrument, however, is one which for success has to be used with 
more ripeness of tact and sympathy with all forms of suffering than is 
sometimes displayed by the men who now handle it. For an absolute 
model of wisdom on this line of treatment, no doctor of later times is 
at all comparable with Richard Quain. That is one of the reasons 
why, in the interests of the profession and the public, it is so much to 
be wished that his biography should be written by one who knows 
human nature as well as patients’ constitutions. To understand and 
gradually to practise Quain’s methods, the first condition is to win 
confidence in something like his way. Here he was surpassed by none 
of his contemporaries, because those who consulted him, instinctively 
and infallibly saw that he was not a doctor enforcing a fad, but a man 
of the world expressing a conviction, which was itself the result of a 
really scientific generalisation. For all practical purposes, Richard 
Quain was a master of the medical art. As a master of medical 
manner, he was unapproachable. This is not the opinion of an 
individual only. It was that of the best judges of his day, with whom 
he was brought into so close contact. It explains why Delane, of the 
Times, and Cook, of the Saturday Review, to mention only dead editors, 
having made his professional acquaintance, were so eager to secure his 
literary collaboration ; and why Sir Richard Quain may be said to 
have had a sort of honorary place on the staff of every London news- 
paper of repute, though on the Times his services were more especially 
official than elsewhere, and his articles on the Cattle Plague, between 
thirty and forty years ago, preceded, if they did not produce, all the 
best State legislation that followed. To the last Quain often attended 
the Saturday Review dinners at Greenwich; there were other jour- 
nalistic banquets held on the same day at the same tavern which he 
would sometimes find time to look in upon for a minute, too. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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English Socialism 


EvEN Leibnitz, were he acquainted with the social problems of the 
day, would hardly maintain that this is ‘‘the best of all possible 
worlds” for the worker. He would have to admit that many of the 
dicta of the English Socialists are true. When they plead for healthier 
and cheaper dwellings for the poor, or censure the idlers, or run down 
inglorious wars for the benefit of stockjobbers, they are preaching 
sound gospel. When they cry out against the excessive individualism 
that enables a Rhodes to be a Croesus, when they plead for a living 
wage, and lift up their voice against “‘ sweating,” we all say ‘‘ amen.” 

Sensible people are not frightened at anything just because it is 
socialistic. The Factory Acts and the Post Office, for example, are 
pure Socialism ; the latter, by the way, does not pay! But the aimof . 
the party is to get all land, capital, instruments of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange, to become the property of the Nation. I object to 
this on several grounds. 

(1) WE DO NOT WANT TO DO AWAY WITH COMPET'TION, BUT TO 
REGULATE IT. Excessive competition is bad. No competition is 
worse. Socialists talk about the competition of labourers; they largely 
ignore the competition of capitalists, which tends to raise wages. Let 
the State once own everything, and it would dictate all wages. Wages 
might be indefinitely depressed under such a system. Socialists 
always imagine that the State must be absolutely fair and wise. But 
there’s a great deal of human nature in man, and complete Socialism 
will not change it, except for the worse. Under a socialistic régime, 
the Government must either allow others to run its factories, or take all 
into its own hands. In the former case, competition will still exist. 
Now, private enterprise, wherein the owner throws all his energies into 
the business, is more economical and more efficient than State 
enterprise. See how much more land fetches when let for allotments. 
The State might crush the private trader by sweating its own 
employés, and little would the toilers gain thereby. If, on the other 
hand, the State forbade any private enterprise, it would have to be 
very tyrannical, and it would crush that individuality which is one 
cause of the greatness of our nation. Wages might, under such a 
system, drop indefinitely, when the State had no competitor. 

Such State Socialism would need an army of police to make the 
lazy work. Under the present system, with all its faults, the stimulus 
of hunger and poverty is a very powerful agent with the lazy, no small 
class, forsooth! It would also require a large number of inspectors, 
overseers, and managers. For such posts men would compete fiercely, 
as they are preferable to the lot of the ordinary labourer. How these 
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posts are to be filled up without competition I fail to see. If the 
official class combined, having complete control over the nation's 
resources, they would easily become perfect despots. They might 
prevent public places being used to protest against their action ; they 
might forbid newspapers to criticise them. At any rate, till the next 
general election came, they might exercise a tyranny, which is happily 
impossible to-day. Again, corruption and jobbery would have a 
magnificent chance of spreading far and wide. Further, who is to 
decide what work each man is todo? To-day men can rise by their 
own exertion; they can change their work or their calling when they 
like. A labourer can save and start on his own account. The 
incentive to saving is great: and by saving, not squandering, a man or 
a nation becomes wealthy. The cast-iron system of Socialism would 
be a barrier to such healthy liberty of the individual. 

It is not only capitalists but labourers who would suffer under 
Socialism. We have over half a million members of Building Societies, 
owning £52,000,000. We have over a quarter of a million members of 
Trades Unions. We have one-and-a-half millions of folk with capital 
invested in Co-operative concerns. Socialism would prevent these 
folks having any interest; that must go to the State! And these 
thrifty toilers would be allowed nothing on their savings. How do 
they relish that idea? If a labourer, who has spent five shillings a 
week in drink, saves this, and buys a plot of ground to till, or starts a 
small carpenter’s shop of his own and employs a man, he is called by 
some Socialists a ‘‘ thief,’”’ an ‘‘ exploiter.”” Aslong as he spent money 
in liquor, he was all right ; but directly he becomes a small capitalist 
by saving, his gain is termed ‘‘ robbery.” No wonder that Socialism 
has made so little impression on the bulk of the thrifty toilers. 

(2) SOCIALISM WOULD TEND TO LESSEN SAVINGS IN ENGLAND. 
As no man would be allowed a penny of interest, no Post Office 
might give anything on deposited money (all rent and _ interest 
belonging to the state), saved wealth would go abroad. Some 
Socialists see this, and propose state annuities after a certain age, 
to be purchased by savings. But Englishmen prefer to work out 
their own salvation rather than to be spoon-fed by a paternal Govern- 
ment. Under Socialism men without families would tend to spend 
all their income, having no one to provide for after they were dead, 
and family men would seek foreign investments and so employ foreign 
labour. The nation’s capital would not increase as it does now. 
Many Socialists seem to have got a crazy idea that capital is a bad 
thing, and they treat us to articles on the “‘curse of capital.’’ Most 
of us could write very warmly on the curse of want of capital. 
Capital is a good thing. It is condensed labour, the result of saving. 
The less there is of it, ceteris paribus, the fewer labourers can be 
supported. 

(3) SOCIALISM WOULD REMOVE ONE CHIEF STIMULUS TO WORK. 
The average man would certainly work as little as possible, under a 
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Socialistic régime. To-day poverty, suffering, disgrace, dog the foot- 
steps of the idle. Success, comforts, enjoyments, are the prizes of 
toil. I am not speaking of the idle wealthy who live on the sweat 
of other men's faces, but of the workers of Society. Any idler 
should be taxed unmercifully. In spite of the stimulus of poverty, 
there are hundreds of thousands of loafers and drunkards. Socialism 
removes this stimulus, and all that remains to urge on the worker is 
the thought that, the harder he works, the more rest his lazy brother 
can take. We quite agree with Socialists, when they say we ought to 
work as hard for the common weal as for our own interests. But 
the average man does not and will not even under Socialism. The 
Socialist’s paradise on paper assumes that men are angels, and self- 
interest is played out. We honour them for these sentiments, but 
it’s not business to talk like that. 

When Socialists claim “‘ rent of ability” for the State, they enter 
into downright midsummer madness. This would allow Adelina Patti 
to receive no higher fees than a second rate music hall singer. The 
great profit thus accruing would go to the State! Sir H. Irving 
or Chas. Wyndham would have no more for his performances than 
a provincial bungler! A few Pattis might sing us out of a large part 
of the National Debt. Would they? Sir W. Jenner must never take 
for himself a higher fee than a young medical. He might put a 
guinea in his pocket and send the other one hundred and forty-nine 
guineas to the Chancellor of the Exchequer! All the stimulus of 
the present competitive system, the honest striving after our superiors, 
would largely cease. To forbid a man of higher talent and harder 
work to have any more than his inferior or his lazy fellow is flat 
nonsense. 

(4) SOCIALISM WOULD GIVE THE GOVERNMENT FAR TOO MUCH 
To po. And the danger of putting such enormous power into the 
hands of the ruling oligarchy would far outweigh any advantages 
it might bring. Socialism, to succeed, would require a_ perfect 
government, with no other object than the welfare of the people, 
incapable of making mistakes, or an angelic people incapable of 
being corrupted or demoralised, or both. Are we to believe that 
“perfect government, perfect bureaucracy, and perfect police, make 
a perfect people ?” 

Under such a system the frugal and clever would become better 
off than the thriftless and dull, and could manipulate the officials, who 
might become a ruling caste. The sweating system would probably be 
far worse than it is to-day. Have we not heard from the lips of one 
Socialist leader that the Post Office (unadulterated Socialism) is “a 
gigantic sweating den.” If so, would it be less so under universal 
Socialism ? The tyranny of the Government might be enormous. 

‘ Socialists wish to see the land in the hands of the people, but they 
hand it to Government officials. They wish to get economic liberty, 
but make every man absolutely dependent on a bureaucratic caste for 
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everything they need in daily life. . . . The accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the Government, for the use of the State, has 
ever been the cause of economic stagnation and corruption, against 
which no constitution can protect a State.” 

(5) GOVERNMENT COULD NOT TRY EXPERIMENTS WITH CAPITAL, 
AND RUN RISKS OF LOSING IT. How many newspapers are 
floated, employing labour and paying good wages, which yet do not 
pay for years, sometimes not at all? The Government could not play 
experiments in newspapers, railways, factories, &c. All the experiments 
which companies try, at their own risk, employing labour, are often very 
useful, even where they do not succeed, in the way of teaching the 
nation. Fancy a Government risking the nation’s money like that. 
An unprofitable, though perfectly honest attempt, might upset the best 
government. 

(6) SOCIALISM LAYS TOO MUCH STRESS ON MATERIAL WEALTH IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF HAPPINESS. ‘The Ethics and Religion of 
Socialism look for regeneration from without, from material 
conditions.” Then it will look to the crack of doom—in vain. Better 
the environment of the poor by all means. It is our duty. But 
anyone who imagines that material conditions alone can regenerate, 
must be very blind to the teaching of history. Moral forces are after 
all the ruling powers in the world, and they do not spring merely from 
an improved environment. The Socialist tells us that “drink is the 
result of poverty, not its cause.” Then how does he explain the 
wealthy aristocrats getting drunk on champagne? Drink is both the 
cause and the result of poverty, more often the cause than the result ; 
for the poor man can’t buy much liquor ! 

(7) SOCIALISM DECRIES LABOUR AS AN EVIL. One writer says, 
** Labour is an evil to be minimised to the utmost.” This is absurd 
The labour of the sweating system is a disgrace to humanity. The 
long hours of many men and women are a blot on the nation’s honour. 
To have to make shirts for 7d. a dozen is pitiful. A living wage every 
honest worker ought to have. To drive women to sin, because their 
hard work does not bring in enough to live on, eighteen centuries after 
the Prophet of Nazareth preached, ought to make any nation strip off 
its label of ‘‘ Christian.”” But labour in itself, in moderation, is the 
greatest blessing: it is the very girdle of manhood. Those who have 
not to toil for their living generally get into mischief. The silly 
unmanly outcry against labour, instead of against excessive labour, only 
makes outsiders regard Socialists as lazy, and lends currence to the 
vulgar idea that labour is undignified. 

(8) SocIALISM WOULD BE THE RUIN OF LiperTty. If a Tory 
Government was in power, under Socialism, being depots pro. tem., 
they would come down on Liberal papers, and vice versa. Indeed, 
how could State Socialism run newspapers of opposite views with the 
independence that exists to-day? Imagine The Star being compelled 
to back up the House of Lords, or The Times forced to write Radical 
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articles! Any opposition to the Government by meetings or the press 
could be promptly snuffed out. 

(9) SOCIALISM WEAKENS THE MORAL FIBRE, DESTROYING 
INDIVIDUAL ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE. It would tend to reduce all 
toa dead level uniformity, teaching men to rely on the State rather 
than on their own exertions. It would crush originality. Compare 
the vigour of men who have to fight their way in life with the 
molluscous condition of those whose fathers do everything for them. 
Hearts of oak are better than hot-house plants. Abolition of private 
enterprise would sap the life out of a nation. ‘‘ Panem et Circenses”’ 
would be the cry of the mob. 

(10) SOCIALISM IS AS IMPRACTICABLE AS IT IS UNDESIRABLE. 
Rent and interest are to belong to the Socialist State. How are they 
going to get all the land, raw material, instruments of production, &c., 
&c., into the hands of the State? Will they buy them up bit by bit, 
acquiring all, perhaps, after many centuries, or thieve them from the 
owners after a bloody revolution? How could youget all rent and 
interest into the State’s hands? Under Socialism a man is poorly. A 
friend lends him £50 to go abroad. Next year he is able to pay back. 
And will he send back {50 to his friend with the intimation that he has 
paid £2 interest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer!! The silly out- 
cry against giving interest to a man as reward of abstinence comes with 
an ill grace from labourers. For the man who saves his money and 
invests it in a productive industry keeps many hands employed year 
by year. If it went in one year in champagne, after that year the 
workers would get nothing out of it. 

Instead of Socialism we propose Co-operation, a graduated income 
tax, and a very heavy tax on the unearned wealth of those who toil 
not, neither do they spin. Ground landowners, by the toil of others, 
have their property increased many-fold. This increase, or, at least, 
most of it, should go the nation and relieve the ratepayer whose back 
is almost broken, and the labourers of Society ought to have a far 
bigger share of the produce of labour. Workers are a little better off, 
but much remains to be done. And the wild words of some Socialists 
hinder this. The labourers “ lived worse than dogs in order to make 
money for the exploiter,”” says one. Does the platelayer with his £3 a 
week starve ? 

Thorough Socialism means thorough slavery. The excessive 
individualism of to-day is bad enough. State Socialism would be 

worse. 





F. W. AVELING. 


















Problems East and West 


Lay our finger where we may on the map of the world, it will 
be difficult to hit upon a spot where there is not at this moment 
a spirit of unrest, if not indeed a condition of anticipated or actual 
conflict. This state of things acutely illustrates the immense com- 
plexity and range of the problems which confront humanity; and the 
worst of it is that one cannot take these problems separately, but 
must stand or fall by them as a whole; for if you attempt to discuss 
the difficulty between America and Spain, you will find that there 
are British and Russian interests involved, that the Far West lies 
very near indeed to the Far East, and that both of them revolve 
around the ancient countries of Europe, which still constitute the 
centre of political, military and naval power. It would, of course, 
be vain to attempt any exhaustive review of such a situation in a 
brief paper like the present; but at least it may be possible to offer 
some useful observations upon a crisis which, if it may not be 
averted, ought at least to be understocd. 

Three great events have happened within the past two months. 
The first is the definitive seizure of Chinese territory by the four 
greatest European Powers. The second is the virtual accomplish- 
ment of that re-conquest of the Soudan which England and Egypt 
have been going to undertake ever since Gordon fell. The third is 
the assumption by the United States of the right to interfere in 
territory not its own, the ancient possession of a high-spirited 
European nation. How far are these events justified by the circum- 
stances which have brought them about ?—in other words, how do 
they stand in relation to the accepted canons of Right and Law? 

Beginning with China, we must inevitably come to the conclusion 
that no earthly power could have prevented what has happened. 
The war between China and Japan proved undoubtedly that the 
great Mongolian Empire is rotten to the core. The operation then 
performed was like pushing a needle into pith; and naturally those 
governments which have large commercial interests in Eastern regions 
found it necessary to provide themselves against contingencies which 
for the first time could now be clearly forseen. The Powers of 
Europe—who, however much they quarrel among themselves, are, 
after all, the guardians of the world’s civilization—could not allow 
that colossal empire to break up in anarchy. Such a spectacle 
would violate the conscience of every human being outside the pale 
of barbarism, for, in addition to the awful misery and bloodshed 
that would be inflicted upon countless millions of people, there would 
be a very real danger of the beginning of that final contest between 
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the Yellow race and the White, which many thinkers look forward 
to as the inevitable political Armageddon. Such a combination of 
calamities had to be averted at all costs, and so Europe, placing 
herself as a buffer between China and Japan, has at the same time 
taken active measures towards the only permanent solution of the 
problem—the partition of China among the European Powers them- 
selves. 

But it is manifest that this solution will in turn give rise to other 
problems. We have cut off the head of a Hydra from which seven 
new heads will unquestionably spring, when, in course of time, the 
little bases now occupied on the Chinese coast by England, Russia, 
France, and Germany widen out until they embrace provinces which 
are empires in themselves. When railways have overspread the land ; 
when fleets and merchantmen sail over those mammoth rivers ; when 
the people, roused from centuries of sloth and ignorance, become 
educated and industrious; when they are drilled into armies and 
taught to utilize in war and peace the vast natural resources they 
have hitherto neglected; and when English, French, Russian, and 
German forces stand face to face on frontiers a thousand miles long— 
what will happen then? The boldest political prophet must stand 
before such a problem aghast and overwhelmed. 

Sufficient for the day is the necessary evil, which we believe has 
been successfully met. If we take our stand on the assumption that 
what the Powers have done in China was essential to be done, then we 
submit that they have done it well. There has been the usual show of 
resistance, of antagonism, and threatening, but all these are merely the 
externals of the transaction. England protested against the occupation 
of Port Arthur by Russia. Russia could not see what right the 
murder of a few missionaries gave Germany to take possession of Kiao- 
Chau. Still those operations were effected, and then England quietly 
stepped in and planted herself in a favourable position, with Germany 
on the one side and Russia on the other. That is what the public 
have seen of the matter. But is it forgotten that more than half-a-year 
ago Mr. Balfour invited Russia to establish herself in an ice-free port 
on the North Pacific? That Prince Henry of Prussia started on his 
adventurous voyage amid the friendliest demonstrations on the part of 
England? That the English occupation of Wei-hai-Wei was hailed 
with satisfaction throughout the Continent? And that France was 
told she had every right to another port in the south? Do we not 
get a glimpse of the truth in the lamb-like way in which China has 
suffered herself to be shorn? Do we not gather from all these facts 
that the whole course of the events which have happened so recently 
and so rapidly was long since amicably shaped by the parties most 
concerned? And if that be so, it is a triumph not only for diplomacy, 
but for statesmanship, and a guarantee that, so far as human foresight 
can provide, the great revolution to be effected in China will be carried 
out in a spirit of peace and goodwill. 
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Not much need be said about Africa. The partition cf that 
mighty Continent among the potential and civilising nations of the 
Old World is now practically completed, and the work has been done 
without there ever having arisen any real danger of an armed conflict 
between them. France, satisfied with our “‘ graceful concessions ” to 
her on the south Mediterranean littoral, has ceased to worry us about 
Egypt, and recognises in the victory of the Atbara no less than in the 
incredibly improved condition of the whole land of the Nile the fact 
that English influence there must for ever be supreme. Germany 
positively congratulates us on our military success in the Nile valley, 
while Russia, welcoming from the lips of English statesmen the 
admission that no earthly power can arrest the spread of Russian 
dominion over Manchuria, acquiesces in the corollary that neither can 
any human power prevent the English march upon Khartoum. Here 
again we do not seek to pry into the remote future. If we are laying 
up for ourselves a store of gigantic conflicts in Asia, there is no reason 
to suppose we are not doing the same in Africa. But at all events 
we have begun peaceably, and may face the unknowable hopefully. 


The element which the United States has imported into the 
world’s problem fills us with very different feelings. This direct 
interference of America with the sovereign rights of a European 
State is, indeed, a new thing in international politics. It is not 
our intention to discuss the merits of the Cuban question. Spain, 
for aught we know, may have misgoverned that unhappy island 
for centuries. The revolutions which have so frequently broken 
out there may have been justified by all the claims of humanity and 
civilisation. In their repression Spain may have been guilty of 
incredible cruelties and crimes. But let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone. British rule in India, Africa, and Ireland, 
has not been altogether stainless; and with regard to continental 
nations, history has not yet forgotten St. Bartholomew, or the 
Sicilian Vespers, or the “ pacification” of Poland. We must admit 
that Spain bears a bad name —as bad, probably, as that of the 
proverbial dog. For hundreds of years Spanish cruelty has been taken 
as the type and climax of human fiendishness. The atrocities she 
committed on the high seas, the appalling deeds of blood which lie at 
the door of Cortes and Pizzaro, the horrors of the Inquisition, and the 
murderous career of Alva in the Netherlands, make up a sum of 
national wickedness which it would be difficult to parallel. But for 
all that, the question of Spain’s policy in Cuba does not enter into the 
discussion. The main question and the only question is that of 
America’s right to interfere. 

Let us look for some historical precedents. The deposition of 
King Bomba is perhaps one; another may be found in Russia’s war 
upon Turkey on account of the Bulgarian atrocities. The cases of 
Armenia and Crete may also be cited. But in all these instances there 
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was a general consensus of opinion throughout the civilised world that 
intervention was necessary and just, and there never was the faintest 
doubt that the action taken was prompted by real motives of humanity- 
Moreover, there was no suspicion that the guilty party had been 
hindered in the lawful work of restoring order and obedience by aid 
being rendered to the disaffected populations from outside. Now, the 
case is notoriously the reverse in regard to America and Cuba. From 
the United States filibusters have been openly allowed to convey arms 
and ammunition to the insurgents, and no one who knows anything of 
America will need to be told that her professions of humane and 
disinterested motives are the merest cant and humbug. The 
immediate object of the American wire-pullers in this business is to 
make money out of the fluctuations they produce on the Stock 
Exchanges of the world; their ultimate aim is the annexation of Cuba 
to the Republic. This being so, we cannot ascribe the policy of 
America to the instincts of philanthropy. Of no small account in the 
business too are the brusqueness, the brutality, the total disregard for 
the natural sensitiveness of a high-spirited people, which have 
characterised America’s dealings with Spain throughout the crisis. 

Let us next examine the matter from the point of view of 
international politics. What about the Munroe doctrine, which the 
eastern world has acquiesced in over and over again? Surely it 
cannot be held to prevent European aggression on the American 
continent while allowing of American interference with the sovereign 
rights of Europe? We ourselves are an American Power of some 
importance, and therefore this question touches us very nearly. The 
only conclusion we can come to is that America is setting a dangerous 
precedent—not less dangerous to herself than to the rest of the 
nations. We should have thought that the United States have 
already as large a black population as they can well manage, for we 
may be sure that one’ of these days the Black and White question in 
the United States will involve that country in difficulties which even 
the conflict between North and South did not produce in equal 
number or acuteness. Then there is the ever-increasing antagonism 
between East and West. The great food-producers will not for ever 
allow themselves to be fleeced by the capitalists, the monopolists, the 
trusts, and the “‘ combines” of New York and Chicago. In addition, 
there is the war between gold and silver, together with the insidious 
operation of those great torces of cleavage which, partially awakened at 
the last presidential election, threaten to gather in strength as time 
goes on and bring about the disruption of American society. The 
unwieldy size, the divergent interests, the mixed races, and the loose 
political framework of the Union, must all tend to find work for 
American statesmen quite sufficient to engage their full attention 
without embroiling themselves in a possible conflict with Europe. 

What then, should America have done? In our opinion she 
should have taken the greatest care that if and whenever it became 
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necessary for her to take action in this matter she would do so with 
clean hands. Instead of that, she not only failed to repress 
filibustering in the interests of the insurgents, but openly encouraged 
it. She should have taken care not to transgress those principles of 
international polity which she herself (in no unselfish spirit) laid down 
as the basis of the relations between the Old World and the New. 
Instead of that, she has violated her own Munroe doctrine and laid 
the course open for its complete repudiation by Europe. She should 
have made the restoration of good government in Cuba a question, 
not for American wire-pullers and stockbrokers, but for the whole 
civilised world. She should have come to Europe and said, ‘‘ Here is 
a great scandal to humanity going on at our very gates. It is not 
competent for us to take independent action without first consulting 
you. Can we not combine to settle this dreadful business in 
accordance with the honour and interests of everyone concerned, and 
within the limits of international law?” Instead of that, America 
allows her territory to be made a political, financial, and military base 
for the rebellion ; she then insults a proud and historic nation with the 
offer to buy her sovereign rights for so many millions of dollars; and 
finally she adopts the réle of the pugilist bully, who, loudly vaunting 
his valour and proclaiming the certainty of victory, yet cannot screw 
up courage enough to fight. 

At the moment of writing, the war-cloud seems on the point of 
breaking. Just as we have declined to discuss the merits of the 
Hispano-Cuban question, so we refrain from any speculation upon the 
issues of the war, if war there be. Our aim has simply beento point out 
the difference between the methods employed by the older nations, 
with their vast experience in war and diplomacy, and with the lessons 
taught by history ever present in their minds, and the methods in 
favour with the mushroom statesmen of what we must venture to calla 
mushroom State. The Old World has learnt to settle its affairs on 
lines of mutual self-respect, of regard for the honour of people who 
have maintained their independent sovereignty for centuries, and of 
reciprocal forbearance and courtesy. The New World still has all 
this to learn, and that is why, while hailing with hope and satisfaction 
the foreshadowed course of international policy in the East, we look 
with misgiving and mistrust on its threatened developments in the 
West. 

Louis EGERTON. 


















The Claim to Banish Compromise in the 
Church of England 


IT is not given to many manuals of Church history to go through 
three editions in as many months. Yet this has been the good fortune 
of the history recently published by Mr. Wakeman.* The book is as 
a whole worthy of its popularity, and of the high praise which certain 
high authorities have bestowed upon it. It is written from a strong 
High Church standpoint, but there is a manifest endeavour to avoid 
all unfairness, which as a rule is successful. The large circulation of 
the volume encourages one to hope for the spread of a sounder know- 
ledge of English Church history than is to be gained from the 
diatribes of Macaulay against Cranmer and Laud. There is room for 
enlightenment on the subject, even in circles whose members are 
supposed to be better instructed than the “‘ general reader.” Not long 
ago, the editor of a magazine of non-episcopalian sympathies dismissed 
Mr. W. H. Hutton’s “ Life of Laud” with the remark that, “if Mr. 
Hutton’s “ Life of Laud” is history, and the view we were taught to take 
of Laud in our youth is history also, then history may be anything.” 

Yet useful as the book is likely to be, and admirable as its tone is 
in many respects, the present writer ventures to think it far from 
satisfactory on two important points :—the exclusion of the Puritans in 
the past, and the claim made as to the lines on which the Church shall 
proceed in the future. With regard to the first we are told that 
Calvinism and Anglicanism were incompatible in the same Church, 
and that the ejection of the Puritans was therefore justifiable. In like 
manner with regard to the future, the position is apparently adopted 
that sacerdotalism and non-sacerdotalism in the same church are also 
incompatible; and the claim is made “to restore the balance to the 
point it had reached when foreign Protestantism began to influence the 
English Reformation.” Mr. Wakeman thus approves and advocates 
the extension of the policy of no compromise. A minor point which 
will call for notice is the misrepresentation of the attitude adopted by 
certain eminent liberal, or Broad Church, opponents of the High 
Church movement. 

It is not dmied that for the ejection of the Puritans in 1662 
excuses can be found in abundance. The Anglican clergy were only 
human, and finding themselves in a position of easy superiority, 
naturally refused to make alterations in the prayer book, to meet the 


* “An introduction to the History of the Church of England.” By Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College ; Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
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wishes of a helpless minority who had cruelly abused their own day of 
power. But excuses such as these can never justify the absolute 
refusal on the part of the Anglicans to consider any measures of 
conciliation whatever. It is instructive to compare Mr. Wakeman’s 
remarks on this event with what he says on the schism between 
the Roman and Anglican Churches in the time of Henry VIII. 
There we read “ division is a sin and carries with it the consequence of 
sin’’; though he declines to adjudicate in the award of blame to either 
party. But we hear nothing about the sin of division when he comes 
to deal with the Puritans. A complete justification for their ejection 
is attempted by means of an argument upon which Mr. Wakeman 
lays great stress. He tells us, and doubtless with perfect truth 
theoretically, that Calvinism and Anglicanism are quite incompatible. 
Those who theoretically believe that God has fore-ordained even 
infants to everlasting damnation, could not with consistency remain in 
a Church that affirms the salvation of all baptized infants. But this 
plea is very far from justifying the imposition of the Act of Uniformity, 
with its subscription of unfeigned assent and consent. That sub- 
scription is now gone: it is a marvel that anyone can be found even 
tacitly to uphold it. Instead of offering a weak defence for a weak 
position, it would surely be far better to admit the lamentable truth 
that there was no desire for comprehension on the part of the Anglicans 
in 1662 ; that they saw their Christian brethren depart with a feeling 
of relief, if not of satisfaction. It would doubtless have been 
impossible to include the stricter Calvinists ; but a lighter subscription 
like the present one might have retained many, if not the majority, of 
the two thousand. It is not as if no alterations whatever were made. 
Relief of a decided nature was given to the Catholic party. The 
adoption of the celebrated Black Rubric, with a most significant 
alteration, was entirely in their favour. This Rubric was first issued 
with the second prayer-book of Edward VI., but was dropped by 
Elizabeth. In its original form it denied the real and essential 
presence of the Eucharist; in its present altered form adopted by the 
Bishops in 1662, it denies the corporal presence only. Thus, after the 
Restoration, the Catholic party were able to say that the belief in the 
real and essential presence was deliberately allowed. But nothing 
was done to assist the more moderate Puritans. It is easy to say that 
no changes in detail would have satisfied all of them, the fact remains 
that nothing of the kind was attempted. 

As to the incompatibility of Anglicanism and Calvinism so 
strongly insisted upon by Mr. Wakeman, and the impossibility of both 
schools of thought remaining in the same Church, I cannot but call 
attention to the fact that those who affirm it adopt a position which 
has large issues. The schism between Rome and England was a sin; 
the ejection of the Puritans was an absolute necessity. From this 
fcllows the very important admission that although schism may be a 
sin it may also be a painful necessity. This contrasts strongly with 
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the occasional utterances seen in the correspondence columns of the 
Guardian and the leader columns of the Church Times. 

So much for the action of the Catholic party in the past, and its. 
attempted justification. The policy announced for the future is its 
logical complement. This is set forth in Mr. Wakeman’s last chapter, 
which is devoted to the Oxford movement and its developments. It 
is here the claim is made to put back the clock. 

It is also in this chapter that the Broad Church opposition to the 
Tractarians suffers misrepresentation. The statement that F. D. 
Maurice, Robertson (of Brighton), and Dean Stanley were amongst 
those who “‘ hated Tractarianism with a bitter hatred” is unjust and 
misleading. That Dr. Arnold’s state of mind was bitter is, no doubt, 
a fair inference from his article in the Edinburgh on the Oxford 
Malignants. To attribute the same state of mind to Maurice, Robert- 
son, and Stanley is to ignore facts which are known to every student 
of the period. Of Maurice it would be just as true to say that he felt 
bitter hatred towards the Broad Church party. He used strong 
expressions against both parties, but he had no more hatred to one 
than to the other. 

All Maurice’s active opposition to the High Church party was 
concerned with their endeavours to inflict pains and penalties on those 
who differed from them. This opposition was outspoken and vigorous, 
especially when, after the decision in the case of ‘“ Essays and 
Reviews,” the High Church and Evangelical parties united to compel 
the assent of the clergy to a manifesto hostile to the judgment. The 
cruelty of the attempt is not condoned by its contemptible failure. If 
Tractarianism and persecution are synonymous terms, then Maurice 
did hate it with a bitter hatred. But it is perfectly well known that 
he publicly protested against the condemnation of Mr. W. G. Ward 
and his book in 1844. Nearly twenty years later, in a letter to the 
Times upon the Jowett controversy, while “ disclaiming any theo- 
logical sympathy with either Dr. Pusey or Mr. Jowett, he asserted 
the importance of each being allowed free scope for his own view 
of truth.” Lastly, the charge of bitter hatred is completely discredited 
when confronted with the fact that in the “‘ Purchas” case—a 
Ritual prosecution—Maurice signed a petition requesting the Bishops 
not to enforce judgment against the defendant. Writing with refer- 
ence to this to Dr. Hort, he said, ‘‘I think the Bishops should be 
urged and encouraged to strain a point ”’ in favour of the Ritualists. 

As for the justice of charging Robertson with bitter hatred, the 
reader can judge of it from the following extracts from letters written 
in 1853. He speaks of the ‘‘ cowardly cry with which the passions of 
the half-informed are lashed by platform rhetoric into hatred of High 
Churchmen.” It is true he says ‘‘ High Churchism I hate.” But 
there follow the words “‘ High Churchmen, many of them, I love, 
admire, and sympathise with.” Again, “‘ With a thoughtful and large- 
minded High Churchman I believe I should sympathise more than 
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with one of any section of the church.” And what shall we say of 
Dean Stanley’s attitude towards Tractarianism? Can the charge of 
bitter hatred be justified in his case? We may adduce the testimony of 
Dean Church, who in his book The Oxford Movement acknowledges 
the sympathy and aid given to the defeated Tractarians by the younger 
Oxford Liberals, amongst whom Stanley was a prominent figure. 
Men do not as a rule afford aid and sympathy to a party which they 
bitterly hate. 

Mr. Wakeman thus does injustice to several members of a party 
with which he is not in sympathy. It is to be hoped that he does less 
than justice to his own party in his interpretation of the meaning and 
tendency of the Oxford movement. He tells us that Dr. Pusey and 
the Tractarians restored to English theology the true conception of 
the Church. What that conception is can be seen from two of their 
beliefs which Mr. Wakeman quotes and apparently shares. One is 
that ‘“‘ Canterbury should rid itself of its adventitious Protestantism ” 
the other that ‘the Church has suffered the Catholic character of its 
formularies to be overlaid and their meaning warped by Protestant 
interpretations.” In addition to the perfectly fair statement that the 
Real Presence has a legitimate place in the worship of the Church of 
England, it is also affirmed that “the training of souls in confession 
has taken a recognised place among the duties of the priesthood.” 
We read that the High Church revival means “ the complete restora- 
tion of the balance to the point which it had reached when the 
influence of foreign Protestantism began seriously to influence the 
English Reformation. It means the restoration of the Church of 
England to the position which it held when Edward VI. came to the 
throne.” We are asked to compare the beliefs held by all High 
Churchmen—whether advanced or moderate—on the character of the 
Christian Ministry and the nature of the sacraments, with the beliefs 
held on the same subjects by a disciple of Dr. Arnold or a follower of 
Simeon ; and are told that “‘a difference is at once revealed which 
cuts deep into fundamental conceptions of the religion of Christ.” 

The thought underlying the whole of this last chapter appears to 
be that the existence of the non-sacerdotal party in the Church of 
England is incompatible with the existence of the High Church party. 
The difference between them ‘‘ cuts deep into fundamental conceptions 
of the religion of Christ.’ As we have seen, Mr. Wakeman maintains 
that Calvinism and Anglicanism could not exist side by side in the 
17th century, and that the ejection of the weaker party was inevitable. 
Is there a desire to apply the same reasoning to the parties in the 
Church at the present time? The non-sacerdotal parties constitute 
the element of “‘ adventitious Protestantism.’’ This is to be got rid of. 
There is no way of getting rid of it but by getting rid of those who 
embody it, i.e., by ejecting the non-sacerdotal parties. It is possible 
that the phrase—‘“ a difference which cuts deep into fundamental con- 
ceptions of the religion of Christ’’—may be purposely ambiguous. 
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Mr. Wakeman does not deliberately say that he considers the acception 
or rejection of the doctrine of the Real Presence a dividing line, and 
that the two beliefs are incompatible in the same Church; but it can- 
not be denied that it is a perfectly fair inference from his words. 

To bring back the Church to the position it occupied at the 
beginning of the reign of Edward VI. would involve certain changes 
which would necessitate wholesale ejection. If this is to become the 
end and aim of the majority of High Churchmen we may attempt to 
forecast the road their policy will take. As certain of the party have 
already suggested, the Articles might be dropped; and with these the 
protection of the non-sacerdotal clergy would be gone. If it should 
prove too difficult to drop the Articles, matters might be managed in 
another way. For instance, the requisite reform might be effected by 
means similar to those adopted by Dunstan in dealing with the married 
clergy. He did not enter upon a crusade against the married priests, 
but simply encouraged celibacy. Such a policy of encouragement as 
applied to the belief in the Real Presence was adopted on one occasion 
by the late Archdeacon Denison. This distinguisned High Churchman 
refused to present to the Bishop certain candidates for ordination, 
because they did not believe in the Real Presence. He was ultimately 
unable to prevent them from being ordained, but perhaps he was only 
a little before his time. In this way the elimination of ‘‘adventitious 
Protestantism ” could be proceeded with; and then, though not till 
then, would the training of souls by confession resume what, according 
to Mr. Wakeman, is its rightful place. In another generation the 
purging would be complete. There would no longer be seen in the 
same religious body, differences which “cut deep into fundamental 
conceptions”’ of Christianity. 

It is possible that the system of encouragement might be a failure. 
The unfortunate fact remains that even so sound a High Churchman 
as the present Prime Minister, occasionally appoints Bishops who are 
sadly lax according to sacerdotal standards. These lax Bishops are 
in the way. As long as they tolerate lax clergy the anomalies 
lamented by Mr. Wakeman will remain. If the policy of encourage- 
ment should prove unsuccessful, is it possible that the policy of Dis- 
establishment will be taken up?* There are examples of disestablished 
sacerdotal Churches: e.g. the Scottish Episcopal and the South 
African Churches. There the happy High Churchman has matters all 
his own way. But alas! there aresad examples of the opposite. The 
disestablished Irish Church is decidedly, not to say narrowly, 
Protestant. The Episcopal Church of America had a Bishop in the 
late Philipps Brooks who was cursed by bell, book and candle by 
certain charitable sacerdotalists on this side of the Atlantic. So that 
it is not by any means certain that an unestablished Church would go 
back to the theological position in vogue at the beginning of the reign 


* Ina letter dated October 7th, 1869, Dr. Pusey spoke of the desirablity of 
obtaining freedom “ from the Tyranny of the State at any cost.” 
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of Edward VI. The claim has been made in a bold and uncom- 
promising manner; it would be interesting to know how it is to be 
made good. 

F. D. Maurice thought that both the sacerdotal and non-sacerdotal 
parties had their work to do in the Church. The formularies impar- 
tially examined prove that both have a right to be there. A recent 
historian—Mr. Horace Round—has affirmed that the sacrifice in the 
Eucharist was abolished with the abolition of altars. But the conten- 
tion on the other side that the Real Presence and the Eucharistic 
sacrifice stand or fall together, cannot be gainsaid. Ifthe doctrine of 
the Real Presence has not been proscribed by the formularies, neither 
has the Eucharistic sacrifice. Now, no one disputes that both 
these doctrines were intended to be taught by the first prayer book of 
Edward VI. But in the second prayer book numerous important 
alterations were made, especially in the Communion Office. 
These alterations were intended not to exclude the Catholic, 
but to include the Prostestant party; to make it possible for 
those who did not believe in the doctrine of the Real Presence 
to remain in the Church with a clear conscience. When, how- 
ever, the book was about to be issued, a strenuous endeavour was 
made to exclude the Catholics by the insertion of a declaration known 
as the Black Rubric which denied the Real and Essential Presence. 
Even granting that this declaration was authoritative, it was in force 
only for the last few months of Edward’s reign, and was never after- 
wards admitted. The fact that Elizabeth dropped it shows that the 
old belief was not proscribed by what is called the Elizabethan 
settlement ; and, as already mentioned, the Caroline divines at the 
Restoration altered the Black Rubric in such a manner as to make it 
indisputable that the belief in the Real Presence was not denied by the 
liturgy. We therefore have the case fairly put when we say, that in 
the present state of the fomularies more than one view of the Eucharist 
can be conscientiously held. 

This is the state of compromise upon which an attack is now made 
by Mr.Wakeman. He claims to go back to the first prayer book. Nor 
is he the only well-known High Churchman who has taken up this 
position. Some little time ago, Canon Knox-Little adopted a similar 
attitude in his pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Sacerdotalism rightly understood 
the true system of the Church of England.” It should also be noticed 
that Mr. Wakeman apparently has the tacit support of the Guardian, 
if we may judge from the fact that in a highly eulogistic review of 
more than a column in length, no protest was entered against the 
claim. 

It is not here asserted that the enforcement of such a claim is 
imminent, but it should be remembered that the High Church party 
bids fair to become the strongest school of thought in the Church. 
The moderate man tends more and more to range himself alongside of 
them. It is a matter of some importance to know the attitude of the 
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party in general towards this recent development. Is it too much to 
hope that they will publicly decline to uphold it? They must surely 
admit that there is not the slightest difference between the claim now 
made and that which was made on the other side, when the Church 
Association dragged before the Courts those who believed in the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. That claim has fortunately been 
defeated. History must have been written in vain if it does not teach 
that any analogous claim is destined to suffer the fate that has 
attended all recent attempts to narrow the Church of England. 


St Sr  - 











SAMUEL HOLMES. 








Christianity—Not Christ: Easter Verses, 1898 






“The poor at this time complained they never heard more of Christianity 
or saw so little of Christ.”—Extract from old English chronicle. 







Clangour of bells, from dome, turret, and steeple, 
Calling to worship the God erewhile despis’t 
Saviour, rejected by Palestine’s people ; 
Christians are countless now— where is the Christ ? 















Sunday clad pietists—highly respectable, 
Smirk out their compliments, down through the street ; 
“What a sweet sermon”; “the music delectable,” 

“Fie on these ragged ones, crying for meat.” 








Hundreds of worshippers, Churchy or Chapelly, 
See the smug ratepayers each other greet, 
Hastening home with their children most happily, 
Sabbath joints waiting them, grace, drink, and heat. 










Helpless and homeless, mal-odorous mendicant, 
Out of my way! or here, constable, come ! 

Myself and my own need my cash, and so spend | can’t 
Coppers on you ; bold, bad beggar, be dumb. 












Christian corybants. ’Tis the Salvationist 
Balres with his trumpet and beats on his drum. 
Walks in his wake the sleek Congregationist, 
All have a scowl for humanity's scum. 

















EASTER VERSES 


Yet there was once He who paupers, thieves, sinners 
Desolate, hungry in body and soul : 

Lovingly called to free breakfasts and dinners, 

E’en though disciples His grace would control. 


He who faced all in Gethsemane’s Garden, 
More than mere sermons was wont to supply, 
Pharisees vainly trying to harden 

That gracious heart 'gainst humanity’s cry. 


But the kind Christ, who, though God's self, was human, 
Let not the multitude “faint by the way”; 

For He, the Perfect God, was also true man. 

Is He then risen? And lives He to-day? 


Or is it rather, as seemed, towards Emmaus, 

To those “two disciples” once wending their way ; 
Did He come but to mock? Did He die to betray us ? 
Did His whole mission end ere the first Easter Day ? 


Does He who redeemed us not look down upon us? 
Is His care now withdrawn from the bodies of men? 
In our temporal woes does His love not rest on us? 
Does He not rather say, “I will help now, as then” ? 


Has He changed in His temper? A new school of duty 
Has He made for His creatures since those days when first 
He taught by his deeds the pleasure and beauty 

Of feeding the hungry, of slaking their thirst ? 


Side by side with the temple where saints now assemble 

Is a world where health, food, light, and joy are unknown ; 
Where misery and want ever shiver and tremble— 
Lamenting that God has deserted His throne. 


Yet these are the homes of the creatures He died for, 
The dwellings of souls everlasting, He priz’t ; 

Come, help, then, and pity the woes that He sighed for, 
Good Christians, be merciful; hide not the Christ ! 


JAMES MACRAY 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


GrEsweu’s “ British Colonies”*— one of the Victorian Era Series—is a timely 
and useful book. The author’s previous experience as a writer on Colonial 
questions fully qualifies him for his present task, and he has succeeded in 
condensing within the compass of a handy volume a vast amount of trust- 
worthy and elsewhere not very readily accessible information. Such a work 
as this inust necessarily partake somewhat of the character of a Blue Book, and 
the history of the Colonies has to do with a number of vexed questions which 
have lost much of their original interest. But our author has shown admirable 
tact in dealing concisely and impartially with those questions, and has kept 
the Blue Book element down to a minimum. After an introductory chapter 
on “Our Colonial System,” and another on “ Pioneers of Colonial Progress 
and Reform,” we have three chapters tracing the growth of our Colonies, and 
four showing how the colonial constitutions have developed. An appendix 
gives the details of the Canadian Constitution. As will be seen from this 
arrangement of the subject, the book offers to the reader a clear and easily 
remembered mental fad/eau of our “Second Colonial Empire,”—the “ First 
Colonial Empire,” of two or three centuries ago, not coming within the author’s 
purview. 

No Briton can read the story of the marvellous development of our Colonies 
during the Victorian Era, as that story is here told, without a strong thrill 
of patriotic sentiment. The Civitas Britannica has no parallel in the world’s 
history. It stands alone in its extent, in its mode of development, in the 
spontaneous self-government of its parts, and in the vigorous life which it 
everywhere exhibits. Our Colonial Empire owes its existence neither to 
political ambition, nor to militarism, nor to propagandist zeal. It has been 
created, almost unwittingly and without premeditation, by the irrepressible 
energy of the British people, often against the will of the home government, 
often in spite of egregious blundering on the part of our rulers, and often in 
the face of enormous physical and racial obstacles. It is both geographically 
and politically the expression of the national character. No other modern 
nation has been able to colonise as we have done. Other nations have had 
Colonies and have lost them ; we have not merely founded our own Colonies, 
but have absorbed many of those originally founded by others. The Briton 
has a genius for colonising; and what is more, as our author says, “ British 
colonization is the pioneer of peace and industry, and has thrown open to the 
whole world vast areas of the world’s surface for Free Trade and Free 
Colonization.” (p. 35). This book should be in the hands of all who wish to 
possess an adequate conception of the present state of our Colonies, and of 
the steps by which they have reached that state. The Colonial question is 
at present, and will become more so in the immediate future, one of paramount 
imperial interest. 
* * * 

America, unlike this country, has produced few women writers whose 
novels are read with equal interest on both sides of the Atlantic. Consequently, 
a new book from this small band of writers is always regarded with some 
interest. America is essentially the land of the shori story, for the demand for 
that type of literature is great, and the fascination to the writer so strong, that 
few authors attempt to escape from that lotus-land and face the unknown 


* The Growth and Administration of the British Colonies, 1837-1897. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A., Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Africa South of the Zambesi,” 
*‘ History of the Dominion of Canada,” etc. London: Blackie and Son, 1898. Pp. 253- 
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difficulties of writing a long book which demands sustained interest, characteri- 
sation, and incident. But Miss Gertrude Atherton is one of the few who has 
not failed in this difficult task. Her most notable book, which won her 
immediate recognition as a powerful writer, was “ Patience Sparhawk and Her 
Times.” It dealt with the old vexed problem of married life from the point of 
view of the American New Woman. The scene was laid in New York and the 
Eastern States, and was full of intensity with its vivid scenes of the bustle and 
hurry of life and its tragic incidents. Here is a different picture of married life 
set in calmer surroundings.* In her first book life is like a mountain torrent— 
rushing and whirling down a rocky bed with broken water; here life moves 
like a calm, placid stream, with scarcely a ripple upon the surface, between 
flowery meadows, and, as it nears troubled waters, it disappears from our sight. 
The book is not so striking as its predecessor, but it marks a distinct advance 
in artistic treatment. A phase of life is noted here—the inter-marriage of a 
man and woman of different nationalities. It is, in fact, a psychological 
study, and we watch the gradual stages to complete affinity that two people, 
possessing different temperaments and viewing life from opposite points, pass 
through before they attain the singleness of purpose and aim that marks the 
ideal marriage state. 

The heroine, Lee Tarlton, is the daughter of a widow whose husband, a 
Southerner, had migrated to California in the days of the gold rush and had 
become wealthy. Speculation had brought him low, and, unable to face 
poverty again, he had died by his own hand. We make the acquaintance of 
Lee when she is a child of twelve tending her invalid mother. At the boarding- 
house where they live she meets a boy named Cecil, who is staying there with 
his father, who is married to an American, and is heir to a peerage. The two 
children soon become friends, and at the outset of their friendship get lost one 
night on the hills outside San Francisco. Lee’s mother makes the boy promise 
to marry her when they are grown up, and then a week later she passes away 
in her sleep. A short time afterwards Cecil’s father succeeds to the peerage, 
and the children part for eight years, and their friendship is left to take its 
chance, only kept alive by the precarious means of letter writing. They part, 
and the time that passes before they meet is spent in preparation for the battle 
of life But how different the training! Lee is brought up in a society where 
tradition has no place. She works hard at her education with her masters, and 
when she is emancipated she soon becomes the belle of the social circle. Cecil 
grows up a typical Englishman, and following orthodox tradition goes to Eton 
and Balliol, and is good at athletics and work alike. He passes through all 
the phases of priggishness that the ordinary clever young man over here 
traverses. Meanwhile Lee is becoming a wealthy young woman through a chain. 
of unforeseen circumstances, and Randolph, the son of the lady she lives with, 
an enterprising young American, is madly in love with ber, but for the present 
she is faithful to the swain of her childhood. But with increasing knowledge 
of the world she frees Cecil from the engagement, and he accepts her decree 
unwillingly, though the correspondence is still maintained. Then in due course 
of time Cecil comes out to California to shoot a grizzly and see her. The 
man’s dogged persistence wins, and the chivalrous promise made to a dying 
woman is fulfilled. The first part of the book is extremely well done, but the 
latter falls off in interest, and nothing but the graceful style of the writer 
prevents it falling to the level of a Family Herald supplement. When they 
arrive in England Lee is taken down to the ancestral home to meet her 
father-in-law, who has a great liking for her, and who is on bad terms with his 
wife, who is spending her capital in reckless extravagance. Society life here 
runs in a groove, the same events take place at stated times in the year, and 
there is always the same circle of friends to be met everywhere. Cecil goes 


* “American Wives and English Husbands, By Gertrude Atherton, Cr. 8vo., vi. + 
388 pp. 6s. Service and Paton, 
VOL. III 6 
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into Parliament, and Lee finds her interest in life in helping him in his work. 
But after the unconventional society of Calfornia, Lee gets bored and tired of 
the monotonous grooves of English life, and meeting her old friends, 
determines to return there fora time. But when she has told her husband 
how tired she is of her machine-like existence, and that her desire is to be an 
individual again for a year, the tragic vein of life, which is seldom far beneath 
the surface, crops up, and in a moment brings husband and wife together more 
completely than years of calm, uneventful, intercourse would. Her mother-in- 
law has been intriguing with a wealthy upstart, who has been practically keeping * 
the family for the last year. Lord Barnstaple discovers it by chance, and, 
acting up to the tradition of his race, seeks death rather than face the world a 
dishonoured man. We part with Lee as she hastens to her husband’s side. 

The book is wonderfully clever, and the interest is well sustained 
throughout, and, in striking contrast with her last book, almost without the aid 
of any incidents. With severe restraint the story is told, and it gains in 
intensity, though the glimpses she gives us of Californian life are so delightful 
that they whet the appetite for more. ‘The dreary round of Society life is well 
depicted, and the dissimilar character of American and English women is 
tersely analysed. In short, the book fully sustains the reputation of the writer, 
and marks even an advance on her former work. 


* * % 


It is a strange coincidence, bearing in mind the saying that humour is the 
salt of life, how few really humorous novels are written. The novels of real 
humour which have appeared during the last fifteen years might be reckoned 
on the fingers of one hand. We have our funny writers, but once they have 
convulsed the world with a book of free and spontaneous wit they feel it is 
their duty, though quite unnecessary, to live up to this reputation, and they join 
the small class of professional buffoons and become wearisome. The 
average writer of the day is either so oppressed with the burden of telling his 
story that he forgets the humour, or else his standard of humour is so low that 
its silliness disgusts the reader and fails to amuse. As a people we do not 
possess the strain of wit that is inherent in the Frenchman ; but though this is 
so, we know humour when we meet it, and hail with delight such a book as 
the present. The masterpiece of graceful delicate humour that has appeared 
during the last decade is undoubtedly Do/ly Dialogues, by Mr. Anthony Hope, 
but the characters were few, and there was no definite plot. Mr. Hichens has 
essayed a harder task, and with a settled plot and nine or ten characters has 
evolved one of the most amusing books it has been our good fortune to read.* 
Each character is carefully delineated, even down to the monkey who calmly 
distracts the attention of two duellists, about to kill one another with hoes, by 
eating the gardener’s choicest blooms. The book will no doubt find its way 
on to the stage in the guise of a farcical comedy. With this in view, the 
author has slightly destroyed the equilibrium of the book, and towards the end 
it degenerates from artistic comedy to broad rough and tumble farce. 

The book, of course, is a skit on London society. A number of types 
are taken, and their idiosyncrasies are cleverly portrayed. The leading lady is 
a popular widow, Mrs. Verulam, who is sick to death of the weary routine of 
socicty. She has tried to gain ostracism in various ways, but, contrary to all 
known laws of human nature, her friends are persistent in rallying round her. 
To her comes a Mrs. Van Adam, an American, who was at school with her in 
Paris. They have not met for eight years, and this is her friend’s first visit to 
London. She is most eager to plunge into its dazzling society ; but while the 
two friends are talking an insuperable barrier to this wish is found. Mrs. Van 
Adam has unfortunately just been divorced by her husband through jealousy, 
and some busy-body has announced the fact to society in the columns of Zhe 


















* “The Londoners.” By Robert Hichens. Cr. 8vo., vi. + pp. 338 6s. Heinemann. 
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World. Mrs. Verulam perceives here the finger of Providence, for if she 
allows her friend to stay with her, society is bound to give her the cold shoulder 
and she is free. While she is thinking sundry friends arrive, among them Mr. 
Hyacinth Rodney, the author of the paragraph, who is wealthy, and plays the 
part of tame cat in the house ; an impecunious duchess who is driven to the 
door by her cabby brother, and who haggles over the fare even in the presence 
of her hostess ; her gouty daughter ; and an artist of strong French proclivities. 
To this incongruous crowd Mrs. Van Adam presents herself, dressed up in a 
man’s clothes, much to the discomfiture of her hostess, who is not prepared for 
this move. The result is that Mrs. Van Adam determines to see London life, 
masquerading as her husband. After an amusing description of a well-known 
gentleman’s lectures at the Bachelors’ Club the scene changes to Ascot. Mr, 
Rodney, after months spent in skilful diplomacy, has induced the Bun- 
Emperor, Mr. Lite, to let his house at Sunninghill for the Ascot week on 
special conditions. Here, we think, Mr. Hichens, for the only time in the 
book, verges on silliness. Mr. and Mrs. Lite almost howl when the time 
comes to give up their house to the tender mercies of the Londoners, and they 
leave behind them the groom of the chamber, Mr. Harrison, who has strict 
injunctions to play the detective upon the guests. The week at Ascot is an 
amusing medley of comedy, farce, and tragedy. Mrs. Verulam, who is nothing 
if not original, has invited a Mr. Bush, an uncultured market-gardener, as a 
set-off to her friends, who are slaves to the dictates of society. He horrifies 
the correct Rodney by wishing to appear in the enclosure at Ascot wearing a 
straw nat on Cup Day. Mrs. Van Adam, in her guise as a man, wins 
the affections of the Duchess’s gouty daughter, and gets her hostess cut at 
Ascot. The Duke thinks Bush is carrying on an intrigue with the Duchess, 
and Mr. Lite, in despair at the doings of the guests, has sent down five 
detectives from London to watch them. _To recount everything that occurred 
during this fateful week would take too long ; but through a series of laughable 
mishaps the scene is changed to Mr. Bush’s house at Bungay, whither everyone 
goes—the Duke in search of Mr. Bush, and Mrs. Van Adam that she may 
return to society asa woman. The Duke is about to fight a duel with Bush, 
using hoes as weapons, when they are disturbed by the appearance of Boswell, 
the favourite monkey of Mrs. Van Adam, and in a ludicrous scene the book 
ends. On every page there is a laugh, and every sentence is witty. We 
heartily congratulate the author on his work, which, if not so delicate in artistic 
style as Dolly Dialogues, marks him, anyway, as a humourist of high degree. 
- * 7 


During the last few years many books have been written depicting the 
horrors of the next great European war. In this kind of literature the pages 
are splashed with blood from the first tothe last, and most improbable incidents 
evolved out of the authors’ imagination are described. The writers of such books of 
course have only their imagination to draw on, for twenty years have passed 
since the last great war, and the conditions of warfare under which the next 
great campaign will be fought are so changed, that any foreshadowing must be 
of a visionary nature. Such books appealing to the virile qualities of the human 
race are eagerly devoured ; at the same time they might be made quite as 
interesting and more useful if the writers, by the exercise of a little common 
sense, imparted a stronger air of probability to their work. Seéing that the 
great army of readers enjoy these imaginary war stories, Mr. Brailsford’s book 
should be very acceptable.* Perhaps the most striking puint about the book 
in a day of hackneyed plots is its originality. The year 1897 saw the first 
rupture of the European peace, which had lasted for nearly eleven years, and 
the war took place in that cockpit of modern Europe, the Balkan Peninsula, 
The author was a Philhellene, one of those misguided persons who, stirred up 


* «The Broom of the War-God,” By H. N, Brailsford, Cr. 8vo. viii. + 276 pp. 6s, 
Heinemann. 6* 
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bv the cheap claptrap of an influential daily paper, joined the Foreign Legion 
attached to Greek army, with the laudable desire to fight for a nation advancing 
to free downtrodden Christians, and to drive the barbarian Turks out of 
Europe. It isnow a matter of history that the king and his prime minister 
were only playing the game of bluff, and that they cleverly hookwinked 
that section of the English press which so eloquently and zealously supported 
them. In this book the writer gives us a faithful picture of the real life of 
soldiers in a campaign. As a rule only the glorious and exciting side of war is 
shown, the brilliant charges, the crash of the cannon, the rattle of musketry, © 
and heroic deeds. Here realities are dealt with, and we see dispirited soldiers 
retiring from the enemy after their baptism of fire, the cowardice and the 
bravery of raw soldiers, and all the hardships of war. 

The story, told in the form of a romance, opens at Lamia, where the hero, 
Graham, with others, is on his way up to the front to join the Foreign Legion. 
At the outset he sees the folly of the mad war, and as, wandering through the 
town at night, he listens to the war songs sounding on every side, he recognises 
that they are “ not the energetic songs of a brave nation resolved to conquer, 
but the wail of a nervous race excited by petty tyrannies till they must seek 
relief in some effort, hopeless though it be.” War had broken out some time 
now, and the news of the great defeat at Mati and the retreat from Larissa had 
reached Lamia. The dreary march over the hills in the blazing afternoon’s 
sun, laden with rifle, cartridges, and knapsack, the night’s sojourn with a Greek 
peasant who tells his experiences when he was under the Turkish rule, and the 
next day’s march to Pharsala, are told in terse and vigorous language. Here, 
at headquarters, all is confusion, and in a house beside the mosque are the 
headquarters of the Crown Prince, who vainly waits for a telegram from Athens 
announcing an armistice to relieve him of the duty he is so unfit for. Yielding 
to the entreaties of Captain Varatasi, the Prince allows him to station his men 
on the heights of Tekke, which command the plains of Pharsala. Meanwhile 
Graham has joined the English company, and finds most of them cockneys or 
old soldiers. Next day they take up their position on the hills at Driskoli, and 
wait for the Turks to advance, varying the monotony by rescuing two guns that 
had been left on the plain during the retreat from Larissa. At last the Turks 
come on, and for the first time in their lives many of the Foreign Legion are 
under fire. One reads with eager interest the way in which they received their 
baptism of fire. Through the long, hot day the Legion, with a regiment of 
Evzones, fought, gradually retreating from hill to hill till they reached the plain. 
There Graham had to help carry a wounded comrade a weary three miles on a 
stretcher to Pharsala, which the Greeks were already beginning to evacuate. At 
Domoko the last stand is made, and here the brave Varatasi is killed. So the 
wonderful story of acampaign ends. Apart from its intense interest as a human 
document, it is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the history of the latter 
part of the war, narrated as it is by one of the fighting line. The book is 
written in refined and epigrammatic language, without any attempt at exaggera- 
tion. The men of different nationalities who form the Foreign Legion are 
vignetted in a series of life-like pictures, which alone give a special charm to the 
book. The author is to be congratulated on his work, which will. always be 
read with extraordinary interest when most of the ephemeral productions of 
to-day are lost in oblivion. 

. * * 


There is no way so pleasant of acquiring information about men and 
women who have lived in years gone by, and whose names, perhaps, have 
vanished for the time from our recollection than by the perusal of personal 
reminiscences of well-known people. From this source much is learnt of the 
inner life of men who have played a great part on the world’s stage. In an 
age when the paper that can cram the most tit-bits of gossip in its pages 
commands the greatest circulation, chatty reminiscences full of anecdotes are 
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eagerly read. The volume before us contains some recollections of Professor 
Max Muller, written as a recreation during a month’s holiday.* A German 
by birth, son of a famous poet, he came to England in the forties to pursue his 
Oriental studies at Oxford. There he has remained ever since, and is the 
great authority on Oriental literature. | He divides his reminiscences into three 
classes—musical, literary, and recollections of Royalties. The author tells ue 
that in his'young days it was always supposed he would become a musician, 
until dissuaded by Mendelssohn. He was brought up at Dessau, where his 
grandfather was Prime Minister. Consequently, he became acquainted with 
all the musical celebrities who came to Dessau. Among the famous men 
he met were Paganini, Sonntag, Spohr, Liszt, and Schumann. He tells a 
good story of Mendelssohn and Liszt, when the latter first came to Leipzig and 
appeared at a musical “At Home” given by the former. 


Liszt appeared in his Hungarian costume, wild and magnificent, He told Mendelssohn 
that he had written something special forhim. He sat down, and swaying right and left on 
his music-stool, played first a Hungarian melody, and then three or four variations, one more 
incredible than the other. 

We stood amazed, and after everybody had paid his compliments to the hero of the day, 
some of Mendelssohn’s friends gathered round Fim and said: ‘* Ah, Felix, now we can pack 
up (‘jetzt kénnen wir einpacken’). No one can do that ; it is over with us!” Mendelssohn 
smiled ; and when Liszt came up to him asking him to play something in turn, he laughed, 
and said that he never played now ; and this, to a certain extent, was true. He did not give 
much time to practising then, but worked chiefly at composing and directing his concerts. 
However, Liszt would take no refusal, and so at last little Mende ssohn, with his own charmin 
playfulness, said: ‘* Well, I'll play. but you — not to be angry.” And what di 
he play? He sat down and played first of all Liszt’s Hungarian melody, and then one 
variation after another, so that no one but Liszt himself could have told the difference. We 
all trembled lest Liszt should be offended, for Mendelssohn could not keep himself from slightly 
imitiating Liszt’s movements and raptures. | However, Mendelssohn managed never to offend 
man, woman, or child. Liszt laughed and applauded, and admitted that no one, not he 
himself, could have performed such a éravura. 


Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, had absolute aversion to music of any kind, 
and the Professor relates that the only time the Dean ever had an inkling of 
what people mean by music was when Jenny Lind sang one night. Another 
good story is told of a music hater at Oxford, the late Dr. Gainsford, the famous 
Dean of Christ Church. 


What the Dean’s idea of music was may be best judged from his constantly appointing old 
scouts or servants who were too old to do their work any longer as bed-makers to be singing- 
men in the Cathedral choir. The Dean’s stall was under the organ, and one day in every 
month, when “ The voice of Thy thunder was heard round about, and the lightnings shone upon 
the ground, and the earth was moved and shook withal,” a certain key in the organ made the - 
the seat on which the Dean sat vibrate underhim. On that day, before he left the Cathedral, 
he invariably thanked the organist, Dr. Corfe, for the nice tune he had played. 


Living at Oxford for over fifty years, the Professor has made the acquaint- 
ance of nearly all the great writers on both sides of the Atlantic. Froude, the 
historian, was one of his great friends, and much light is thrown on his inner 
life. The true story of the burning of Froude’s novel, “The Nemesis of 
Faith,” about which many myths have arisen, is given. As Max Miiller had 
married a niece of Kingsley’s wife, he saw a good deal of this well-known writer. 
We learn, too, that the great controversy between Newman and Kingsley had a 
great effect on the sale of the latter’s books, which almost ceased on his defeat. 
After his death, however, his books sold in hundreds of thousands, and the 
family received in one year more in royalties than had been offered for the whole 
copyrights of the books. The writer gives a third verse to that little poem, 
“The Farewell,” a poem which is quoted more, perhaps, than any other, and 
which was written in the album of his niece. As it may be of interest to many 
it is here set down :— 





* “ Auld Lang Syne.” By the Right Hon. Professor Max Miller. Demy 8vo, x» + 
a84 pp. 1 Portraii. 10s. 6d. Longmans. 
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** ['ll tell you how to sing a clearer carol, 
Than lark who hails the dawn on breezy down, 
To earn yourself a purer poet's laurel 
Than Shakespeare’s crown.” 


He relates how he first met Thackeray at dinner one night, and the way 
in which the conversation was first opened by the great man. 


We were only four, and we were all very much awed by Thackeray’s presence, particularly 
I, not being able as yet to express myseif freely in English. We sat silent for some time, no 
one ventured to make the first remark, the soup was over, and there was a fine John Doré on 
the table waiting to be splayed We were hoping for some brilliant study from Thackeray, 
but nothing came. At last Thackeray suddenly turned his large spectacled eyes on me and 
said, ‘“‘ Are you going to eat your own ancestor?” I stared, everybody else stared. At last 
we gave it up, and Thackeray, looking very grave and learned, said: ‘‘ Surely you are the son 
of the Dorian Miiller—the Miiller that wrote that awfully learned book on the Dorians ; and 
was not John Doré the ancestor of all the Dorians?” 


Among other notable people on whom he discourses are Matthew 
Arnold, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Wendell Holmes, and 
many others. In fact, the book abounds in interesting matter. 

In his recollections of Royalties he gives an interesting historical digression 
on the rulers of Anhalt-Dessau, showing the prominent part they have played 
in German history. He has been personally acquainted with the last four 
rulers of Germany, and was a strong supporter of Germany policy, writing 
many letters to the Zimes during the Franco-German War. A good story is 
told of Palmerston, which the writer quotes as the only anaiagous case of the 
— theory that the Consort of the Queen should exercise no influence on 

is wife. 


When Lord John Russell was proposed as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, several members 
of the Cabinet objected, fearing Lady Russell’s influence, and pointing out the danger of 
Cabinet secrets oozing out through her indiscretion. Lord Palmerston listened for a long time, 
and then turned to his colleagues and said: ‘* Well, I see one remedy cnly—one of us must 
always sleep with them.” When he saw blank consternation on the faces of his colleagues, 
** Well, well,” he said, ‘‘ We shall take it by turns.” 


* * * 


Many interesting facts and statistics and much information of great value 
to prospectors and gentlemen adventurers are contained in Mr. Jerome Dyer’s 
Routes and Mineral Resources of North Western Canada.* Mr. Dyer is the 
Honorary Secretary of the Incorporated London Chamber of Mines, and the 
volume is issued under the auspices of the Incorporated London Chamber of 
Mines, with which are affiliated the Australasian and Canadian Chamber of 
Mines. The book, therefore, may be considered as an official publication and 
its facts and figures relied upon. There are two excellent maps, one showing 
the country between Yukon and Mackenzie Rivers, the other being a special 
map of British Columbia, showing the Klondike, Cariboo, Kootenay, and other 
gold fields. A comprehensive survey is given of the gold mining and other 
mineral producing countries now in process of, or awaiting, development, 
special chapters being devoted to British Columbia, Ontario, Northern Alberta, 
the Yukon Country, etc. The author remarks, “It is believed that 
throughout the vast expanse of the Northern Dominion, there are innumerable 
openings for the intrepid mineral explorer with the fascinating possibility of 
many “ Klondikes” awaiting the pick and pan of the adventurous pioneer. 
Meanwhile millions of many nations that have heard the name and news of 
Klondike are eager for more information of the great Territory of which this 
newest marvel in goldfields is but a spot.” It is to satisfy this demand that Mr. 
Dyer has compiled this very interesting volume. 


* The Routes and Mineral Resources of North Western Canada.” By E. Jerome Dyer, 
F.R.G.S. Twomaps. pp. xx + 268. Price, 6s. George Philip and Son, oe phy 





















